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AN anyone point to a word or act of 

President Wilson’s from November 

11, 1918, to the present day, that was de- 

signed to gain the good will of the mem- 

bers of the majority party in that body 

whose consent is necessary for the rati- 
fication of treaties? 


ask this question not with a view 

to fixing upon the President the 
blame for the present deadlock. As has 
been well said, there is blame enough to 
go round. The one thing for which the 
Review is anxious, and which all along 


it has done its little best to promote, is 
that all sides should get together in a rea- 
sonable spirit and effect speedily as good 
a settlement as is obtainable. But there 
are at the present moment two things 
which bring acutely to the front this 
particular aspect of the treaty story. 
Dispatches from France have brought 
expression after expression of the feel- 
ing there that America has failed to live 
up to what Europe had every right to 
expect. Thus Monsieur Lausanne, editor 
of Le Matin, says: 

The man who landed upon our shores a 
year ago, escorted by a great fleet of battle- 
ships and accompanied by a sumptuous 
staff of Generals and experts, was the 
President, elected and in full power, of the 
United States. We could not consider him 
as other than the representative of the 
American people. And when outside of the 
mysterious chamber where he closeted him- 
self with his two partners to shape the fate 
of the world the President of the United 
States spoke to us, we were bound by all the 
laws of international decency to listen to 
his advice and to take account of it. We 
have not the right, we French, to interpret 
your elections, to shape your affairs nor to 
arbitrate between your political parties. 
Now it may be urged, and perhaps justly 
urged, in behalf of Mr. Wilson’s course, 
that it was only by representing himself 
as the unchallenged spokesman of his 
country that he could hope to play an 
effective part in the shaping of the terms 
of peace and of the character of the 
Covenant. But if it was necessary for 
him to assume that réle in his dealings 
with the representatives of foreign 
Powers, the assumption clearly carried 
with it the correlative duty of making 
sure by every means within his power 
that the expectations which he thus in- 
evitably aroused would not be disap- 
pointed. Whether the French knew it 
or not, he himself knew that without the 
assent of the Senate he could do nothing, 
and that that assent was not to be 
counted upon as a matter of course. Yet 
it would be difficult to name a single 
movement on his part—whether in the 


‘ choice of his associates, in the announce- 


ments of his purposes, or in his rela- 
tions with the members of what had be- 
come the majority party in the country 
—that was calculated to secure that co- 


operation upon which the fulfillment of 
the great engagement that he had taken 
upon himself necessarily depended. 


HE other thing that compels atten- 

tion to this phase of Mr. Wilson’s 
relation to the treaty is the authorita- 
tive statement given out from the White 
House in which it is declared that the 
President intends “that the Republican 
leaders of the Senate shall continue to 
bear the undivided responsibility for the 
fate of the treaty, and the present con- 
dition of the world in consequence of 
that fate.” This may be merely a stra- 
tegic move; but it is bad strategy, and 
the sooner it is abandoned the better. 
The primary responsibility for the fate 
of the treaty is upon the President him- 
self. It would be so even if his endeav- 
ors to promote its acceptance had been 
of ideal excellence. It is doubly so in 
view of his having failed to take those 
measures which the accepted rules of 
human intercourse prescribe as neces- 
sary for responsible statesmen. Plenty 
of blame rests upon others, it is true; 
but his own share, so far from being 
removed, is immeasurably emphasized 
by the adoption, at this crucial stage of 
the country’s need and the world’s, of an 
attitude of defiant aloofness. It was not 
necessary for him to make any public 
statement; if he did make one, it should 
have been directed towards the promo- 
tion of friendliness, not hostility. Fortu- 
nately, the hope is not precluded of a 
movement on the part of the Democratic 
Senators to bring about a_ settlement 
which, though not instigated by ‘the 
President, may command his approval. 
His words do not explicitly shut out such 
a conclusion. But if he means more 
than he says, if he really stands in the 
way of the only possible solution of the 
difficulty, let him not imagine that there 
will be any possible escape from the 
awful responsibility for failure which 
his mistaken self-confidence will have 
concentrated upon him. 


MERICANISM is a good thing, but 
not everything is good that is said 
or done in its name. _ Silly and mis- 
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chievous are the adjectives that come 
most readily to hand when one reads of 
the pledge that it is proposed to require 
the children in the public schools of New 
York City to take as a protection against 
revolution. “I will actively oppose all 
revolutionary movements such as Bol- 
shevism, anarchism, I. W. W.-ism, or 
any movement antagonistic to the laws 
of the United States, or tending to sub- 
vert the Constitution of the United 
States.” A child whose parents are good 
Americans does not need to take the 
pledge, and a child whose parents are 
the other way will, in nine cases out of 
ten, be a liar and a hypocrite if he takes 
it—supposing, of course, that he under- 
stand what it means at all. We know of 
no better way to make patriotism odious 
than to force this sort of pill down the 
throats of little children. 


T is much to be hoped that Princeton’s 
campaign for funds, which opens 
this week, will take no harm from the 
announcement, first, that Mr. Frick had 
bequeathed fifteen millions to the Uni- 
versity and, later, that this splendid gift 
would be very considerably reduced 
through the operation of the tax laws. 
Just how much will eventually come to 
Princeton does not yet appear. The best 
thing she can do is to leave wholly out 
of consideration for the present Mr. 
Frick’s nobly generous intention, go out 
for the whole sum that she may need in 
order to continue her usefulness, and get 
it. She deserves it. 


LL pentgregee of that spirit which, 
until the treaty tangle got us all to 
quarreling, most Americans hoped would 
emerge directly after the war is to ani- 
mate the exposition next week at the 
Grand Central Palace in this city. 
There, beginning Monday, the Commun- 
ity Recreation Associates, in codpera- 
tion with 146 public-spirited organiza- 
tions, will point the way, by a great di- 
versity of exhibits and activities, to the 
realization of a neighborly feeling to- 
wards our fellowmen and to the possi- 
bility of revivifying American life in 
accordance with its sound traditions. 
The common sacrifices of the war and 
the fine spirit of codperation which they 
generated make the task seem not im- 
possible of perpetuating beyond its spe- 
cial season at least a modicum of the 
Christmas cheer. At this exposition, as 
at the Armory of the Seventy-first Regi- 
ment under the auspices of the Liberty 
Chorus, there will be entertainments for 
thousands of children of poor families, 
with professional clowns to caper in their 
midst; and, in more sober ways, young, 
aspiring America will see manifold out- 
lets leading to good citizenship. 

One of the most important features 
at the Grand Central Palace will be the 
American Central Committee for Rus- 
sian Relief. With such persons in 


charge as Charles W. Eliot, Elihu Root, 
Princess Cantacuzene, Mrs. Rockhill, and 
Mrs. McAllister Smith, one may be cer- 
tain that the relief contemplated is sober 
and solid. The multiplicity of demands 
upon our sympathies should not blind 
us to the fact that by helping Russia 
now, under wise direction, we may be 
shaping the course of events in a momen- 
tous degree. 


I? was to be expected that there should 
be some falling off in the country’s 
response to the Red Cross Roll Call, 
which, it was planned, should come to 
an end on Armistice Day, but which in 
many localities has been continued until 
Christmas. The Red Cross, in a process 
of transition from a war basis to a peace 
basis, was scarcely able to make its most 
effective appeal to a country which was 
inclined to excuse its very natural lassi- 
tude on the ground that the war was 
over. The falling off, however, which 
may prove to be very small indeed, will 
still leave the Red Cross, with upwards 
of twenty million members, an organiza- 
tion of tremendous power, and as it gets 
into the full stride of its peace work 
more and more may be expected to re- 
spond to its appeal for universal mem- 
bership, such an appeal as no other or- 
ganization would dare to make. The 
Red Cross is faced with the problem of 
making good in time of peace, as it tri- 
umphantly made good in the war, not 
merely by speedy response to great and 
sudden calamity, but by steady construc- 
tive work in upbuilding the health and 
well-being of the community. With its 
tradition and its experience behind it 
there can be no doubt of the issue. 


R. HOWELLS is entitled to a full 

share of the fun that arises from a 
blunder in the circulation department— 
or was it clever publicity?—which sent 
to his address a circular offering to 
teach the art of the short story in forty 
lessons. They are amusing, these mod- 
ern sophists who will teach anything for 
a price, and no money down at that. It 
would be pathetic if they were merely 
exploiting the human desire to be wise, 
to be beautiful, to be skilled in the arts, 
to receive greetings in the market place. 
Such desires are honorable to their pos- 
sessors, and it is a pity to have them 
destroyed. But the lure held out, the 
lure which brings in the business, is the 
cash value that will accrue to the pos- 
sessor of all these teachable commodi- 
ties. On this basis a large part of the 
people is apparently willing to be fooled 
a large part of the time, and hardly de- 
serves much sympathy. 


NDER the pressure of economic 
needs in Germany, the right of self- 
determination is in danger of being per- 
verted by the voters into a means of es- 


caping from their duty as taxpayers, 
The Danish Government is faced by the 
difficult problem how to prevent the creg- 
tion of a German irredenta on the coun- 
try’s southern frontier. This is a queer 
world. Germany began the war, her 
rulers professed, to safeguard German 
soil against foreign aggression, and now 
that the war is lost that German soi] 
is not too precious to be bartered for a 
lighter income tax. 


O the dead who have not died in vain, 

Maurice Maeterlinck has dedicated 
some beautiful pages in his latest book, 
“Les Sentiers dans la Montagne.” “Far 
from being a loss, those dead are our 
treasures, because they reveal and adorn 
the national conscience, and because, in 
order to attain to them, to equal them, 
we must rise, we must lift ourselves 
without ceasing. There are dead whom 
the living could not replace, and the 
thought of whom achieves things which 
their bodies could not accomplish. There 
are dead whose élan overcomes death 
and recovers life; and nearly all of us 
are at this hour the mandatories of a 
being more great and noble and grave 
and wise and living than we.” 


FF to the making of books there is no 

end, there seem to be very definite 
limits to the public’s willingness to buy 
books. These limits are set less by con- 
siderations of quantity than by con- 
siderations of season. Most people, ap- 
parently, buy books in December. Does 
that mean that they buy them only to 
give them away? A dangerous practice 
in these days, when every man as never 
before needs brains and the wisdom born 
of experience. Books are _ distilled 
brains; books are condensed experience; 
books are not merely pretty gifts, they 
are the necessary equipment of the big 
game we all have to sit in, willy-nilly. 
Or is it at this season that people make 
literary provision for a sort of desert 
isle betwixt Christmas and summer? 
This, too, is a practice not unattended 
with danger. Events move with greater 
rapidity than before, and books as never 
before keep pace with them. The world 
of January and February is not the 
world of December, and the books of 
January and February teach us what 
December did not know. Teach us, if 
one insists, what March and April will 
prove to have been but inadequate 
knowledge; but no one ever said that 
these were easy and comfortable times. 
Yet they are times with a challenge 
which the vigorous mind rejoices to at 
cept, times in which only the vigorous 
mind, the mind willing at some effort 
to keep itself informed, can hope for ef- 
fective survival. So much depends on 
the willingness and the ability of great 
numbers of people to think straight and 
to some end. Books offer at once the 
guidance and the materials. 
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The Position of Labor 


N aftermath of the abortive. Indus- 

trial Conference of October was the 
gathering of representatives of more 
than a hundred labor unions, including 
the four railroad Brotherhoods, which 
met at Washington last week upon the 
call of Mr. Gompers. The result of the 
meeting is embodied in two pronounce- 
ments of widely different character. The 
country has received with a warm wel- 
come the short and emphatic resolutions 
which “repudiate and condemn the pol- 
icy of Bolshevism and I. W. W.-ism as 
being destructive to American ideals 
and impracticable in application.” This 
satisfaction is lessened but not destroyed 
by an examination of the voluminous 
“bill of rights” issued at the same 
time, although in it there are many 
things which will not stand examination, 
from the standpoint either of American 
principles or of sound economic thought. 
In such a document—for the term “bill 
of rights” is a misnomer—one expects to 
find some crude and extravagant asser- 
tions, both of principle and of fact. 
Taken as a whole, the declaration does 
not impress us as manifesting an ex- 
treme or bitter spirit. 

In particular, it should be noted that 
what is said about the relation between 
the cost of living and the rate of wages 
is essentially sound and _ reasonable. 
Protesting against the “belief that 
wages should be fixed on a cost-of-living 
basis,” the declaration says: 

This idea is pernicious and intolerable. 

It means putting progress in chains and 
liberty in } a-reweey ft means fixing a stand- 
ard of living and a standard of liberty 
which must remain fixed. America’s work- 
ers can not accept that proposition. 
Labor has a perfect right to aim at as 
high a standard of living as it can, by 
a legitimate use of the opportunities 
which industrial conditions present, ac- 
quire for itself. While the belief thus 
protested against may not be so wide- 
spread as the declaration implies, there 
are no doubt a great many people who 
imagine that some kind of natural equity 
fixes the remuneration of labor at about 
its accustomed level. 

With another protest against a cur- 
rent opinion on the connection between 
wages and cost of living, we are also 
largely in sympathy. The labor men re- 
fuse to accept primary responsibility for 
the present high cost of living, and, 
though they commit the corresponding 
error of ascribing it in undue measure 
to profiteering and the like, they justly 
give the first place in the process of 
causation to the “inflation of money and 
credit.” They do not mention—what is 
nevertheless notoriously true—that many 

e classes of workingmen are in the 
enjoyment of wages advanced upon a 
scale far beyond that of the cost of liv- 
ing; but in saying that “labor has been 


compelled to struggle desperately to keep 
wages in some measure up to the cost of 
living,” they are right, provided it be 
understood that this applies not to all 
of “labor,” but to a large part of it. 

Of very different character, however, 
are the declarations relating to more 
fundamental questions. 
“that the judges of our Federal courts 
shall be elected by the people for terms 
not exceeding six years,” and the denun- 
ciation of the power exercised by those 
courts to pass upon the constitutionality 
of acts of Congress as a usurpation of 
authority, are in essence a demand that 
the Constitution, instead of being modi- 
fied, if necessary, by an orderly process, 
shall be warped in the special interest of 
a class. The proposal that control over 
credit “should be invested in a public 
agency, able to administer this power as 
a public trust in the interest of all the 
people,” is a wild project for which the 
only excuse is that its proponents have 
little idea of what it really means. The 
sweeping accusations against the forces 
of “reaction” which “seek to reduce 
wages and thus lower the standard of 
living,” are largely the product of an in- 
flamed imagination. 

But the most important, as well as the 
worst, of the objectionable features of 
the declaration, is the stand it takes in 
relation to the right to strike. There 
might possibly be some doubt as to the 
absoluteness with which that right is as- 
serted, were it not for the declaration 
that the right of persons employed “in 
national, State, and municipal service 
‘ . to organize and affiliate with the 
American Federation of Labor, must at 
all times be fully safeguarded.” It is 
absolutely essential to the vitality of 
government that its command over those 
directly engaged in public service be 
complete and unchallenged. No one is 
compelled to enter the public service, 
and if he does, he must accept the con- 
ditions upon which alone that service 
can be made to perform the functions for 
which it is instituted. Nor can there be 
any doubt that some restriction will have 
to be placed upon the right to strike in 
services the paralyzing of which is al- 
most as destructive of the public weal as 
that of the Government itself. Yet 
no glimmer of recognition of this prin- 
ciple is to be found in the declaration. 

It would be idle to deny that capital- 
ists and employers have in the past shown 
a deplorable blindness in ignoring the 
rights both of labor and of the public. 
But it is equally undeniable that they 
have now been brought to a better mind. 
The signs of it are all round us; and 
the part of wisdom for labor is to rec- 
ognize what has been gained and make 
the most of it, rather than to perpetuate 
antagonism, and to alienate public sym- 
pathy by an unreasonable attitude. In 
a “Statement of Principles Which 
Should Govern the Employment Rela- 


The demand 


tion in Industry,” submitted by the em- 
ployer group to the Industrial Confer- 
ence at Washington in October, there is 
clear evidence of a liberal spirit. Thus 
on the subject of the open shop: 

The principles of individual liberty and 

freedom of contract upon which our insti- 
tutions are fundamentally based require 
that there should be no interference with 
the “open shop,” that is, the shop in which 
membership and non-membership in any 
association is not made a condition of em- 
ployment. While fair argument and per- 
suasion are permissible, coercive methods 
aimed at turning the “open shop” into a 
“closed union shop” or “closed non-union 
shop” should not be tolerated. 
The statement also recognizes the need 
that “each establishment should develop 
contact and full opportunity for inter- 
change of view between management and 
men, through individual or collective 
dealing, or a combination of both, or by 
some other effective method;” and it rec- 
ommends the study of plans “for adding 
to the fixed wage of the worker” by 
such plans as “bonus premiums, profit- 
sharing, and stock ownership.” We are 
living in a plastic time, and it should be 
the endeavor of all who realize how much 
depends on the right use of its opportu- 
nities to find whatever is good on both 
sides, and thus bring about a real ad- 
vance in the whole industrial situation— 
an advance which shall rest both upon 
good will and upon a genuine under- 
standing of economic facts. 


7 


ames 
The Truth and the 
Newspapers 


Fae no subject has the New Repub- 
lic been more passionate in its ex- 
hortations than upon that of the alleged 
suppression of freedom of opinion in this 
country. In a recent issue it referred 
to the danger that a particular bill— 
which, in our judgment, it justly op- 
posed—would “wipe out the last vestige 
of freedom of speech and press in the 
United States.” In that same issue, an 
editorial under the head “The Call to 
Toleration,” closed with a warning to 
“American educators and lawyers” that 
“if they begin by sacrificing freedom 
of speech to what is supposed to be the 
safety of Constitutional government, 
they will end by sacrificing Constitu- 
tional government to the dictatorship of 
a class.” Surely, if the New Republic is 
right in its diagnosis of the situation, 
the matter is about as serious as any- 
thing can be. 

It is a little disconcerting, therefore, 
to find one of the leading editors of the 
New Republic declaring that the issue 
of freedom of opinion is but “a sub- 
sidiary phase of the whole matter”; 
that, so long as people are “content to 
argue about the privileges and immuni- 
ties of opinion,” they are “missing the 
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point and trying to make bricks without 
straw.” We hasten to add that in Mr. 
Walter Lippman’s articles in the At- 
lantic, from which these quotations are 
made, there is nothing that is inconsist- 
ent with the position of the New Repub- 
lic; the point we are making is one of 
psychology rather than of logic: if the 
state of things about suppression of 
opinion is half so bad as the New Re- 
public represents, it is a little difficult 
to imagine any one in the thick of the 
fray calmly referring to it as “a subsid- 
iary phase of the whole matter,” and 
turning his mind to quite another phase 
of it as being the only one worthy of 
really serious attention. 

We are far from saying that the 
trouble to which Mr. Lippman draws at- 
tention is not a real one; and indeed, 
except in a few statements scattered here 
and there through the articles, he hardly 
exaggerates it. The difficulty of finding 
out the truth, in the endless maze which 
the complexities of present-day news 
presents, is no less than he represents 
it. And, since “true opinions can pre- 
vail only if the facts to which they refer 
are known,” the great thing to do, ac- 
cording to Mr. Lippman, is to go “behind 
opinion to the information which it ex- 
ploits”; to make “the validity of the 
news our ideal.” 

So far, so good, but how are we to go 
about it? Has Mr. Lippman anything 
to offer which gives fair promise of 
meeting what he represents as so desper- 
ate a need? If liberty is really in dan- 
ger; if the problem that he poses is, 
as the title of his first article puts it, 
“The Basic Problem of Democracy”; if 
“everything else depends upon it”; if, 
furthermore, as the New Republic is 
constantly telling us, we are in imminent 
danger of losing even such poor liberties 
as we have enjoyed in the past; then the 
great question is, by what means is that 
protection to liberty to be obtained which 
is thus seen to be doubly indispensable 
to the continued working of democracy? 

All that Mr. Lippman says about this 
is interesting, and much of it is per- 
fectly sensible; but it gets nowhere. 
And it gets nowhere because, with a 
superficial appearance of dealing with 
the practical difficulties of the problem, 
it misses the very heart of the diffi- 
culty. Mr. Lippman wants better trained 
journalists; he wants men who have had 
a genuine discipline in the weighing of 
evidence, so that they may distinguish 
between what is trustworthy and what 
is doubtful or incredible; he wants men 
who will exercise a due sense of propor- 
tion; he wants impartiality in the pres- 
entation of news. We all want that; 
and though some of us think we are 
getting it in a far greater degree than 
he thinks we are, we all admit that we 
are not getting it so completely as is 
to be desired. The chief point, we take 
it, at which the man who really knows 


the nature of the difficulty will diverge 
from Mr. Lippman relates to the possi- 
bility of its being removed either by 
training, or good intentions, or system- 
atic precautions. All these things may 
help; but they will leave the main dif- 
ficulty just about where it was. 

Let us glance at one or two of the 
requirements that Mr. Lippman lays 
down for the ideal reporting which is his 
aim. “Closely akin to an education in 
the tests of credibility is rigorous dis- 
cipline in the use of words. . . . Just 
so long as big words like Bolshevism, 
Americanism, patriotism, pro-German- 
ism are used by reporters to cover any- 
thing and anybody that the biggest fool 
at large wishes to include, just so long 
shall we be seeking our course through 
a fog so dense that we can not tell 
whether we fly upside-down or right- 
side-up.” Now it is very rarely that re- 
porters talk about Americanism, or pa- 
triotism, or the rest of it, on their own 
hook. They use these words, either in 
direct quotation or otherwise, in stating 
the views of public characters of one 
kind or another. Are people in general 
to abstain from the use of these terms 
until an accurate definition of them has 
been arrived at and has commanded gen- 
eral assent? The history of any of 
the moral sciences affords impressive 
warning of what may be looked for in 
this direction. With the best will in 
the world, and with a vast amount of 
the keenest intelligence and the most 
sincere effort, economists, for example, 
have been unable to agree upon the defi- 
nition of those terms upon which half 
the controversies of economic sciences 
have turned. But the difficulties in this 
case are as nothing in comparison with 
those that affect terms so wrapped up 
with emotional content as are such 
words as Americanism or patriotism. 
Desirable as it undoubtedly is that we 
should all of us, from the President of 
the United States down to the cub re- 
porter, use words more definitely than 
we do, it may be set down as certain 
that if our ability to tell whether we 
are upside-down or right-side-up de- 
pends on our getting rid of that fog, we 
shall have to go on in this state of un- 
certainty to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Lippman also wants the reporter 
not only to desire to tell the truth, and 
to be equipped with such a sense for 
evidence, and such an accurate command 
of words, as to enable him to do so, but 
to have that kind of insight which is 
necessary for the detection of the true 
significance of news. So say we all of 
us; and in point of fact the most suc- 
cessful and most sought-after reporters 
of to-day owe their prominence to their 
possession, in one way or another, of this 
faculty. The trouble is that any man’s 
estimate of the significance of news is 
essentially dependent upon that man’s 
own point of view. Mr. Lippman, for 


——$—— 


example, is sternly and honestly anxious 
to have the news reported without bias; 
yet this is his ultimate formulation of 
the ideal reporter’s attitude: 


While the reporter will serve no cause, 
he will possess a steady sense that the chief 
nen of “news” is to enable mankind to 
ive successfully towards the future. He 
will know that the world is a process, not 
by any means always onward and upward, 
but-never quite the same. As the observer 
of the signs of change, his value to soci 
depends upon the prophetic discrimination 
with which he selects those signs to place 
before his readers. 


Is it quite certain that the world will 
get a more accurate representation of 
what is going on in it by trusting to the 
“prophetic discrimination” of gifted 
super-reporters than it manages to ex- 
tract out of the mass of mere ordinary 
reporting which the instinct of the news- 
gatherer now provides? 

Mr. Lippman does make one practical 
suggestion which may quite possibly 
bear important fruit. He is fully con- 
scious that the reform for which he 
is pleading can not come about through 
mere exhortation, and he proposes a 
definite method of compelling it: 


Change will come only in the drastic 

competition of those whose interests are 
not represented in the existing news-or- 
ganization. It will come only if organized 
labor and militant liberalism set a pace 
which can not be ignored. Our sanity and, 
therefore, our safety depend upon this com- 
petition, upon fearless and relentless ex- 
posure conducted by self-conscious groups 
that are now in a minority. It is for these 
groups to understand that the satisfaction 
of advertising a pet theory is as nothing 
compared to the publication of the news. 
And having realized it, it is for them to 
combine their resources and their talent 
for the development of an authentic news- 
service which is invincible because it sup- 
plies what the community is begging for 
and can not get. 
That such a news-service as is here indi- 
cated would have to be reckoned with, 
and that it might contribute much to the 
public knowledge of vital facts, may 
be admitted. But the idea that “or- 
ganized labor and militant liberalism,” 
acting through the agency of reporters 
whose highest function it would be to 
“select” the signs of the times with “pro- 
phetic discrimination,” would supply an 
absolutely “authentic news-service” is 4 
notion whose naiveté makes criticism 
superfluous. 

The trouble about getting at the truth 
lies deeper than reporting, and deeper 
than anything connected with the or 
ganization of the newspaper press. T0 
try to improve these is a worthy and 
important task; but fortunately it is 
not true that the preservation of liberty 
or democracy is dependent on any such 
improvement as Mr. Lippman contem- 
plates, since that improvement is out of 
the question in any foreseeable time 
We do have to fumble our way through 
a vast mass of meaningless and mislead- 
ing reports and assertions; but though 
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this impedes progress, no fatal damage 
will befall us through the presence of 
this obstacle. : 

The direction in which important bet- 
terment may most reasonably be looked 
for is that of the ascertainment of 
facts quite different in character from 
those which Mr. Lippman seems to 
have chiefly in mind—the specific facts 
which affect our daily life. To deal 
with these things demands no superla- 
tive insight and no prophetic discrim- 
ination; but it does involve enormous 
difficulty, and the means of grappling 
with the difficulty are exceedingly 
meagre. In spite of all the vast appa- 
ratus of statistical bureaus, it is almost 
impossible to get the vital facts involved 
in any economic controversy. So simple 
a matter as the cause of the high price 
of milk or eggs is involved in endless 
doubt, not because the papers do not 
want to tell the truth about it, but be- 
cause apparently nobody knows. When 
the Government tells us about the prac- 
tices of the big packers, the public is 
left altogether in the dark as to the de- 
gree in which those practises have caused 
the high prices of meat, or whether they 
have had any part at all in causing it. 
When a great strike occurs, it is next to 
impossible to find out the vital facts 
about comparative wages on which, if 
known, the public would make up their 
mind as to its merits. The “high cost 
of living” has been with us a dozen years 
or more, and yet hardly anybody knows 
whether it is really high cost of living 
or merely high prices—or even knows 
that the two things are to be discrimi- 
nated, one from the other. 

We believe it would be possible to or- 
ganize some kind of bureau of informa- 
tion whose business it would be to give 
out illuminating bulletins on all such 
questions. We do not believe that the 
world will perish without it; and we are 
fully aware that it will be an extremely 
difficult thing to institute it, and when 
instituted, to conduct it as it should be 
conducted. But it would be a very real 
and great contribution to public enlight- 
enment—a preventive of many hysterical 
and futile agitations and a help towards 
the prosecution of genuine measures of 
improvement. It would need the serv- 
ice of a small staff of men of extremely 
high personal and scientific qualifications 
and of course of a considerable body of 
trained subordinates. It ought to be or- 


_ ganized by private initiative, and its au- 


thority would have to rest entirely upon 
the character of the men who were placed 
at the head of the work. It would not be 
a panacea, but it would be a mighty help 
towards clearing out a portion of the 
jungle. And its example might even af- 
ford some help towards substantial im- 
provement in the wider and more peril- 
ous field of general political and social 
hews, over whose sad condition Mr. Lipp- 
man is so painfully concerned. 





Alden Weir 


HE late Alden Weir carried into 

American painting a quality of xs- 
thetic conscience akin to that of Mr. 
Howells, and Henry James in his early 
phase. To make a precise and delicate 
record of observation was his aim. 
Whether his theme were a New England 
factory village, a bunch of roses, or a 
finely bred American girl, he sought to 
tell the true truth of the matter. While 
insisting on its main characteristics, he 
neglected none of its shades and over- 
tones. Thus his painting, while techni- 
cally austere, was mentally very rich. 
He saw more than most painters, and he 
saw better. While he had the best train- 
ing of the Paris schools, there never was 
a more American spirit, but American in 
a peculiar and limited sense. From the 
new America of immigration and quan- 
tity production he stood quite apart. 

His task was to fix the survivals of 
an older America. His little towns that 
nestle quietly in their river valleys, 
amid maples, are such as Thoreau loved 
to sketch in prose or Whittier in verse. 
They have a frail, intense charm. Simi- 
lar is the character of that notable gal- 
lery of young girls. They are fine and 
earnest, trained in scruple and nicety of 
thought and conduct. They are the de- 
scendants of Miss Catherine Sedgwick’s 
heroines, and of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe’s—as rare in their somewhat 
brittle perfection as a Colonial meeting- 
house rising amid blast furnaces of yes- 
terday. An observer of any imagination 
will ask: Will their daughters be like 
them? or are they the last wintry flowers 
of a summer forever past? 

Alden Weir was too much the artist, 
too good an eye and too fastidious a 
mind, to obtrude such legitimately senti- 
mental considerations. These things are 
implied rather than underlined in his 
painting, but they are always there. And 
they give to his art a quality of race, 
which makes it unique. No one not an 
old American can understand the ele- 
ment of delicate truthfulness in his por- 
traiture whether of persons or places. 

To express this vision he made the 
fullest and mest discreet use of all the 
resources of the new impressionism. 
Born May 80, 1852, at West Point, he 
had his first training from his father, an 
excellent painter and instructor in draw- 
ing at the Military Academy. Alden 
Weir early followed the new current to 
Paris. From 1872 his talent and his ex- 
traordinary masculine beauty, as of an 
athlete by Polyclitus, soon made him a 
marked personage. He worked under 
the best of the academic teachers, Gé- 
réme, and soon attained a style of great 
ease. In the age of the morceau bien 
fait, few could handle the brush with 
more elegance. Occasional flower and 
game pieces survive to show that Alden 
Weir could have rivalled Chase in the 


creation of lovely-surfaces and textures. 
But there was something to express that 
could not be compassed in that fashion- 
able mode. 

Returning to America in 1876, Alden 
Weir undertook the long task of reshap- 
ing an established style in the light of 
the new luminism. His mature pictures 
are built in an infinity of strokes and 
tones. The surface constitutes a re- 
strained iridescence between the ob- 
server and the object. Unlike the Pa- 
risian luminists, he never forsook the 
determined contour and the well calcu- 
lated pattern. His method was often 
unfavorably criticized. People com- 
plained of the kneaded and dissociated 
quality of his textures. The same objec- 
tion was made to the very similar technic 
of George Frederick Watts, who in the 
decorative, as Weir in the luministic 
field, built up his pictures by insensible 
increments reflecting his own thought- 
fulness. Current criticism never is 
quite just to pictures that to attain their 
end must be much thought over and 
worked over. All the world loves a jug- 
gler, in whatever art. 

To Alden Weir came a slow and solid 
recognition. The National Academy 
made him an associate in 1885, and a 
member in 1886. He was a leading fig- 
ure in the Society of American Artists, 
and later in the Ten American Painters. 
He was for several years President of 
the National Academy. While his prac- 
tice was early crystallized, his taste 
remained liberal. He was unafraid of the 
new experiments and eccentricities, hav- 
ing a quiet confidence that in the long 
run the more excellent methods would 
prevail. Probably no artist of our day 
in America was more generally respected 
or more genuinely admired by both con- 
servatives and radicals. 

Among his peers he was at once an im- 
posing and a winning personality— 
strong, sensitive, resolutely honest, 
courteous without affectation or com- 
promise. His pictures are in the Lux- 
embourg and our best American galleries. 
He had full and deserved meed of honor, 
and regarded it modestly as merely an 
incentive to new endeavor. Even in his 
latter invalidism, he retained much of 
that classic beauty which is perpetuated 
by Orrin Warner in one of the greatest 
of American portrait busts. 

It is too early to appraise Alden 
Weir’s accomplishments justly. No one 
but his friend Twachtman has expressed 
so well certain evanescent appearances 
in our American landscape. His series 
of women’s portraits breathe training 
and discipline in pictorial intimations 
which are paradoxically precise and 
subtle. Whatever his final position as 
a painter, he has been immensely sig- 
nificant to us of older America. It is 
not likely that he will be neglected by the 
new America which is about to fulfill or 
supersede us. 
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The Russian National 
Movement 


HE energetic correspondent of the 

New York “Times,” Mr. Walter Du- 
ranty, has recently communicated much 
interesting information concerning af- 
fairs in the Baltic, but it is unfortunate 
that from that isolated point of obser- 
vation he should also have indulged in 
generalizations concerning the national 
movement in other parts of Russia. If 
these generalizations were to be ac- 
cepted as true, it would appear that the 
campaigns led by Kolchak and Denikin 
were attempts to restore a Tsarist ré- 
gime in Russia and were not based upon 
popular support, whereas exactly the 
contrary is true. 

No one can trace the history of these 
two great movements of the constructive 
forces in Russia to restore the national 
Russian state without feeling a thrill of 
admiration at what has been accom- 
plished in the face of almost insurmount- 
able obstacles. Admiral Kolchak raised 
an army out of the sparse population of 
Siberia, drove back beyond the Urals 
Red forces that outnumbered his own at 
least three to one, and only succumbed 
when his troops found themselves almost 
entirely without munitions and supplies. 
There is a double tragedy in this, in that 
the Allies and America, entirely satis- 
fied with his liberal policy and aims, had 
promised him support, and this support 
‘was not forthcoming. The result has 
been the overrunning of all Western Si- 
beria by the Bolsheviks, and all that 
that means of suffering and degradation 
for the Russian people. In the South, 
a little body of but four hundred men, 
led by the indomitable Alexeiev and his 
successor, Denikin, kept alive the strug- 
gle against the Bolsheviks. Out of this 
nucleus grew the Volunteer Army, which 
suffered incredible hardships, cut off 
from all support, until finally it won 
through to the Black Sea after the ar- 
mistice and then, for the first time, 
learned of Germany’s defeat. Receiving 
substantial aid from England, this force 
grew rapidly, and, by its remarkable 
campaign of last summer, swept north 
and liberated some thirty million people 
from the clutches of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The enthusiasm with which the 
Russian people welcomed them may be 
judged from the fact that on the freeing 
of Kiev, over 19,000 volunteers from that 
city joined Denikin’s colors. But Deni- 
kin is dependent upon an area of terri- 
tory that is utterly disorganized and in- 
capable of furnishing military supplies, 
whereas the Bolshevik power has at its 
disposal the vast reserves of munitions 
left from the war, and has not had to 
manufacture any. 

That either of these two branches of 
the Russian national movement is in any 
sense an attempt to restore the old ré- 


gime is entirely false. It is undoubtedly 
true that among the supporters both of 
Denikin and of Kolchak are many con- 
servatives and reactionaries, but they 
do not in any way direct the policy, nor 
are they indeed so numerous as the offi- 
cials and supporters of the old régime 
that are to be found in the ranks of the 
Bolshevik forces. 

It is important to us in America to 
know the probable effect of a failure of 
these national movements. The Bolshe- 
vik experiment has entirely failed to ob- 
tain popular support in Russia, and rules 
by terror. It has likewise brought eco- 
nomic ruin and put an end to production. 
It has, however, built up a strong mili- 
tary machine, which, according to the 
best available information, now has at 
least 450,000 soldiers of the line. Not 
more than 100,000 of these, and at that 
the least efficient, are engaged on the 
northwestern front. Although much 
has been made in the press of the prow- 
ess of the Letts, Esthonians, and Poles, 
the real work of detaining the main body 
of the Bolshevik army has been done by 
the poorly equipped but devoted forces 
of Denikin and Kolchak, and this in the 
face of disappointment and discourage- 
ment. If these movements fail and the 
Soviet Government is able to dispose of 
an army of nearly half a million men for 
the purpose of spreading the Bolshevik 
revolution by force of arms into Eastern 
Europe, the outlook is indeed dark. 
There is no force in Poland or Czecho- 
slovakia that could withstand the on- 
slaught, and Germany, cherishing bitter 
resentment toward the Allies, and in 
desperation over her own situation, 
would welcome a coalition with such a 
formidable military force. Indeed, the 
preliminary steps for such a develop- 
ment have undoubtedly already been 
taken by Krasin, the pro-German Com- 
missar of Trade and Industry, and by 
the host of German officers serving in 
the Bolshevik army. 

The question arises as to whether we 
have, at such a terrible cost, defeated 
German Kaiserism only to fall victims 
to a still more dangerous imperialism. 
Kaiserism, hateful as it was, did not pur- 
pose the destruction of culture, whereas 
the new imperialism threatens the very 
foundations of our civilization. In its 
present form, the question is primarily 
one of military force. Common sense 
says that if we can sustain effectively 
the liberal Russian national movements 
until the autocracy at Moscow shall have 
collapsed or have been overthrown from 
the inside, we may thereby, at no human 
cost to ourselves, avert the menace of a 
still greater war than the one brought 
to a close a year ago. Strong and speedy 
support of the Russian people in their 
present crisis may save Europe from the 
conditions of the Thirty Years War and 
spare us enormous sacrifices in the fu- 
ture. 


The Peace With 
Bulgaria 


HEN the peace terms, which Pre- 

mier Stambuliski, a fortnight ago, 
signed at Neuilly, were presented to Bul- 
garia, we gave as our comment at the 
time that their most striking feature 
was their lack of finality, as the ques- 
tions how to dispose of the Dobrudja 
and of Western Thrace were left unset- 
tled. The difficulty that faced the con- 
ference was chiefly that the only enemy 
of the Entente in the Balkans was also 
the most promising among the States, 
Bulgaria had to be punished for her 
complicity with the Central Powers, but 
also she had to be spared as the chief 
importer of Western culture in those un- 
tutored parts. A liberal educational sys- 
tem has carried the Bulgarian far ahead 
of his Serbian and Rumanian neighbors. 
Punishment without clemency would 
have sacrificed the future. 

The United States representatives 
were the advocates of the lenient policy. 
The upshot of the deliberations was un- 
avoidably a compromise, but the com- 
promise is of the worst nature: a de- 
cision not to settle the most vexed issues. 
The Dobrudja was taken from Bulgaria 
by way of punishment, but not straight- 
away ceded to Rumania, as there seemed 
to be ethnical reasons for assigning at 
least part of it to Bulgaria after all. This 
half-hearted procedure was _ repeated 
with regard to Western Thrace. It was 
not given to Greece, but the principal 
Allied and Associated Powers reserved 
to themselves the right to dispose of it 
at some future date by transferring part 
of it to Greece and incorporating the 
remainder with Eastern Thrace as an 
international state or by returning all 
or part of the territory to Bulgaria. 

This scrupulous avoidance of a deci- 
sion will, in its effects, be more disas- 
trous even than the cocksure handling 
of the same material by the Conference 
of Berlin in 1878. The indefinite 
status of those two contested territories 
will prove the source of new unrest and 


war. This is the more regrettable as. 


the present conjuncture offered a unique 
opportunity for arriving at something 
like a definitive settlement. Of the four 
principal factors that made for war in 
the past, three have lost, temporarily at 
least, their power for evil: Turkish mis- 
rule, Austrian distrust of Russian Pan- 
Slavism, and Germany’s “Drang nach 
Osten.” It is only the rivalry between 
the Balkan States themselves that has 
survived the conflagration. It should 


have been felt as an imperative duty by 
the Great Powers assembled through 
their representatives at Paris, to quench 
that smouldering fire by the vigorous 
exercise of their power definitely to pre- 
scribe the future boundaries. 

In one instance, indeed, they have 
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done so: by assigning to Serbia the Stru- 
mitza district of Macedonia, a measure 
evidently destined to safeguard the Sa- 
loniki railroad from a Bulgarian attack. 
But this strategic gain is obtained at 
the cost of something more precious: 
the good neighborship of Bulgarians and 
Serbs, between whom the Macedonian 
question has been a bone of contention, 
since the Treaty of Berlin provided that 
Bosnia and Herzegovina should be occu- 
pied and administered by Austria. From 
that time on, Serbia, balked of her hope 
to achieve a union with those Serbian 
lands, sought to make up for the disap- 
pointment by extending the limits of 
Serbian nationality to the south. In 
1889 Serbia even concluded a treaty with 
Austria under which she waived her 
claims to Bosnia and Herzegovina in ex- 
change for Austria’s support to Serbia 
in penetrating the valley of the Vardar. 
The world war, however, has realized the 
Serbian aspirations towards a union of 
all Serbian and Croatian nationalities, 
and thus removed the chief cause of dis- 
cord between Serbia and Bulgaria. But 
the Peace Treaty of Neuilly, in establish- 
ing Serbia’s right to part of Bulgarian 
Macedonia, threatens to keep the old con- 
flict alive. 

Even more dangerous than this deci- 
sion on strategic instead of on ethnical 
grounds is the postponement of a deci- 
sion as to the fate of Southern Dobrudja, 
Western Thrace, and what is left of 
European Turkey. The Dobrudja was 
forced upon Rumania in 1878, as com- 
pensation for that part of Bessarabia 
which the Berlin Conference assigned 
to Russia. The Bulgarians hold that 
since Rumania has annexed the whole 
of Bessarabia, the Dobrudja should re- 
vert to its former owners, The southern 
part, the district between Silistria and 
the sea, is unquestionably a Bulgarian 
land, and the Powers, by leaving its fate 
uncertain, furnish the Bulgarians with 
food for anti-Rumanian agitation. Nor 
is the animosity between Greeks and 
Bulgarians likely to subside as a result 
of the peace of Neuilly. The Greeks 
have a strong claim to the whole of 
Thrace and, on historical grounds, to the 
city of Constantinople, and if they were 
allowed to expand their territory at the 
expense of the hated Turk, both in Eu- 
rope and along the Greek coast of Asia 
Minor, their gain would bring a two- 
fold advantage—it would rid Europe both 
of her Asiatic intruder, and of Greco- 
Bulgarian hostilities. The redemption 
of their brethren under Turkish rule 
would reconcile the Greeks to the Bul- 
garians receiving a corridor to the 
Aegean Sea, as promised them under the 


Neuilly Treaty. But the Powers have - 


made this promise without at the same 
time creating the conditions which 
alone can prevent its execution from 
arousing fresh animosity and strife. The 
Thracian question, together with that of 


Constantinople, has been left pending in 
the apparently ill-founded expectation 
that the United States would accept a 
mandate for the city, and an area of 
some extent outside. 

The difficulty of dispensing justice all 
round is no sufficient excuse for this fail- 
ure to arrive at a definite settlement. 
The great Powers together formed an 
imposing alliance which could have pre- 
scribed its will to all the rival states. 
The creation of a fixed status, even at 
the risk of injuring here or there some 
national susceptibilities, would have 
been preferable to this continuance of 
uncertainty which keeps ambitions hope- 
ful of their satisfaction, and rivals en- 
vious and suspicious of each other. 


A French View of the 
Treaty 


GABRIEL HANOTAUX, the 
. French historian and former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, appears to 
have exercised great influence on the 
conduct of affairs during the war as an 
unofficial adviser of the Government. In 
a recent book on the Treaty of Versailles 
he has printed a memorandum submit- 
ted by him to the French Headquarters 
on November 11, 1918, in which he un- 
folded his ideas as to the course that 
should be taken. “As a necessary prem- 
ise,” he wrote, “be it stated that we 
must conclude a ‘grand’ peace. A ‘grand’ 
peace implies the organization of Eu- 
rope. In order to bring about that or- 
ganization we must first of all form a 
nucleus of closely allied nations, three 
Powers on a similar level of culture. 
That will constitute a certain ascendancy 
over the other allies, and also a certain 
disjunction from the United States. It 
would be a great danger if we put Amer- 
ica out of temper. We owe her our 
gratitude for the help she has given us 
in evil days, and she represents a great 
power which can counterbalance the 
power of others, and can form a court 
of arbitration. In her, also, is embodied 
the ideal and the democratic principle. 
But that does not alter the fact that it 
is the Powers of Europe that are espe- 
cially concerned in European questions. 
Those affairs are our proper domain.” 
The meeting in London of M. Clemen- 
ceau, Mr. Lloyd George and the Foreign 
Minister of Italy seems the beginning 
of that nucleus which M. Hanotaux 
had in mind when he addressed him- 
self to the French Headquarters. 
America’s voluntary disjunction from 
Europe has, from M. Hanotaux’s stand- 
point, the beneficent effect of impressing 
the Governments of the three great En- 
tente Powers with the need of removing 
all disruptive matter that may thwart 
its growth. The Fiume tangle seems 
to be nearing a settlement, thanks to this 
renewed consolidation of the signatories 


of the Treaty of London. If recent dis- 
patches from Italy present the situation 
correctly, the United States will be con- 
fronted with a fait accompli, France and 
Great Britain having given their sanc- 
tion to the annexation of the city by Sig- 
nor Nitti’s Government. Europe is tak- 
ing the management of her affairs into 
her own hands, and, unhampered by 
American interference, sets out to re- 
store her domestic peace herself. Thus 
indirectly Mr. Lodge, by his opposition 
to the peace of Mr. Wilson’s making, ap- 
pears to become the pacificator of Eu- 
rope in the manner M. Hanotaux would 
like to see it pacified. 

From the French point of view, this 
development of events has certainly much 
to recommend it. Domestic peace is best 
secured where the master of the house 
has undivided control. But the difficulty 
is that the European family will not rec- 
ognize France as its master. It wants a 
League of Nations in which each member 
of the family has a voice which safe- 
guards the national right of self-control, 
it does not want to be controlled by a 
League of Conquerors. For to that the 
Alliance amounts which M. Hanotaux 
would charge with the organization of 
Europe. By its present authority it 
doubtless can pacify Europe more effect- 
ively than the cumbrous machinery of 
the League of Nations could, but its tem- 
porary efficiency in the curing of present 
evils does not prove that the lasting wel- 
fare of Europe, and the world at large, 
would be best secured by the continu- 
ance of this tripartite government. - It 
may answer its purpose as a maker of 
peace in the present emergency; if it 
were to become permanent it would tend 
to the undoing of its own work. Ger- 
many having recuperated her strength 
would never brook its control. The neu- 
tral nations, though powerless to resist 
it, would resent their enforced obedience 
to its rulings. No peace can be lasting 
which is not the object of the joint con- 
trol of all its participants. A triple Al- 
liance for the organization of Europe can 
not fulfill the function of an interna- 
tional League, with the United States as 
a disinterested partner, for the peaceful 
maintenance of a Europe thus organized. 
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Labor Not a 


What might be toward, that this sweaty 
haste 


Doth make the night joint-labourer with 
the day, 
Who is’t that can inform me? 


EN Marcellus thus queried as to 

the bustle in the war industries 
of the Danes, he gave a simile of the 
union of labor and capital of our time. 
They are in essence as different as night 
from day, and yet are as irrevocably 
bound together as are night and day by 
the rotation of the earth. Labor is the 
effort of human beings in industry; 
while capital is the outcome of an absti- 
nence from consumption of past produc- 
tion, in order to have a fund with which 
to enlarge the efficiency of labor—pro- 
vided they can work together codpera- 
tively. Impersonal capital is transfer- 
able at a price by its owner to another’s 
use, as when a farmer hires out his 
horse: but labor can not be detached 
from its personal author, and is offered 
at a price only in company with the la- 
borer himself. Thus, these two factors 
of production belong in entirely different 
categories; they are entirely different in 
kind; but both are absolutely necessary 
to the common end. Therefore, we are 
apt to be led into some confusion when 
we pass on to the question of the rela- 
tive remuneration for their services to 
production. 

Wages are paid for human effort; yet 
the laborer remains a freeman; he does 
not sell himself, but he sells his mental 
or physical qualities during a specified 
time, for wages. If a drainage ditch is 
to be dug and there are legions of un- 
employed men ready to work, the phys- 
ical labor required is certain to be of- 
fered in competition at a less price than 
if men were scarce. This truth is dem- 
onstrated every day, in many a country. 
What else keeps wages low in India, or 
in China? On the other hand, if war 
sucks up men into the army and carries 
them off to France, taking away machin- 
ists and hired men at will from shop and 
farm, a feverish demand for a dimin- 
ished number of workers sends up their 
price. This is a matter of common 
knowledge. We can not escape the facts 
of our every-day life. Moreover, trade 
unions are formed on the very assump- 
tion that wages can be raised by a limi- 
tation of competitors. Still further, the 
main reason for the higher remunera- 
tion of skilled workers is that they are, 
by the very fact of possessing superior 
skill, less numerous relatively to the de- 
mand for them than the unskilled. That 
relative scarcity or abundance affects 
the rate of wages does not imply that 
human beings are like commodities, but 
only that human effort at any given time 
or place may vary in supply and conse- 


Commodity 


quently in price. Doctors of philosophy 
were at one time so numerous in Ger- 
many before the war that they com- 
manded little more than _ starvation 
wages. Therefore, to rant about the 
crime of treating labor as a commodity 
is like making a crime out of the law of 
gravity. And for employers (as was 
recently proposed) in the give and take 
of the industrial conflict to grant that 
labor is not a commodity is like trying 
to get credit for a compromise by admit- 
ting that gasoline will never run an en- 
gine. Whatever our casual words, the 
forces of nature go on just the same. 

This new philosophy of labor, how- 
ever, goes farther. It proposes to put 
labor on “a new footing.” Sitting in his 
chair of state King Canute forbids the 
waves of the sea from rising up the 
beach. Observing that natural forces 
prevent unskilled labor from getting the 
rewards of monopoly it is valiantly pro- 
posed to make a thing so by saying that 
it is so. With our itch for overcoming 
nature, and the imperfections of human 
beings, by legal enactments, in the Clay- 
ton Act of 1914, Congress, at the behoof 
of Labor leaders, announced “that the 
labor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or article of commerce.” Did 
that law make it so? Certainly it did, 
but only in the purely legalistic, not in 
the economic, sense. For legalistic pur- 
poses it was intended to exclude combi- 
nations of labor from the provisions of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. That is, 
illegal combinations organized to deal 
with impersonal goods were forbidden; 
but organizations dealing with human 
labor were supposed not to be engaged 
in trade. Of course, organizations of 
labor had not been, and could not be, 
forbidden; and even now, if unions or 
any other combinations violate the law, 
they can be indicted. 

This theory that labor is not a com- 
modity, however, is being pushed for 
reasons quite other than legalistic ones. 
To obtain sympathy for a cause, an ap- 
peal to sentiment, when argument fails, 
is generally effective. Covered by the 
catchword that labor is not to be treated 
as merchandise, is the intent to insist 
that the wages of labor should not be 
affected by the operation of a relative 
abundance or scarcity of labor; that is, 
that wages should be paid without any 
regard to scarcity or abundance of labor 
relatively to the existing demand for it. 
It follows as a corollary that skilled la- 
bor, occupying a position of relative 
scarcity over unskilled labor, has no 
claim to higher wages. There is, after 
that, only one short step to equality of 
wages for all men, that is, to commu- 
nism. The descent to Avernus is easy. 
If the wages of labor are not to be re- 
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garded as affected by its abundance or 
scarcity, by what supplanting principle 
is it to be regulated when on its new 
footing? Nothing definite has been pro- 
posed on this point. When pounding the 
table of Senator Kenyon’s committee, 
Fitzpatrick roared only for “justice, de. 
cent justice.” 

But it is unfair to expect the builders 
of the new social order, while so busy in 
tearing down the old fabric, to have had 
time and gray matter to give to so un- 
important a question as the principle reg. 
ulating wages. 

In a large and vague way, however, it 
has been proposed to keep wages as high 
as ever, even if goods fall in price, or 
to demand a share in the control of in- 
dustry. Thus, if seated at the head of 
the table as carver of the roast, labor 
could determine the size of its own slice 
and leave the bone to the other partners, 
And why not? Has not capital been givy- 
ing labor only the bone in the past? In 
the new order there is to be a change 
in the president of the feast. In such 
a proposal they are reckoning without 
the cook and the provider. Where did 
the roast come from, anyway? To 
claim that labor produced it all, is to 
talk unadulterated Marxian socialism; 
that labor is the sole cause of value. By 
way of a trial marriage, let labor and 
risk try out living together alone, leav- 
ing despised capital to a silent solitude, 
As soon as they find they can not get on 
without shelter and furniture, without 
factory and machinery—to say nothing 
of daily bread and materials out of 
which to fashion the product to be 
placed on the table before the carver— 
they break out with a tirade on the ex- 
isting social system; that the rights of 
property are the main cause of crime; 
and that capitalists are robbers, whose 
savings should be taken over by the 
state, so that the unthrifty may share 
the results of thrift. That way madness 
and Russia lies. 

Partnership and a share in the con- 
trol of industry, of course, can come only 


by an arrangement through which the © 
possessors of factories and equipment © 


voluntarily agree upon codperative ac 
tion with labor and expert management, 
and a full understanding as to where the 
risk of success and failure falls. 


problem by granting a share in the con 
trol of industry is probably intended’ by 
a few honest minds to place the labor 
contingent in a position where they cal 
see for themselves in competitive indus 
tries that there are not excess profits t 
share. Certainly, for one instance, the 
railway Brotherhoods know they could 
not enlarge their wages out of the prof- 
its of the railways; hence their demands 
on the Government that will lay the im 
crease on the weary taxpayer. 
Nevertheless, apart from a justifiable 
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desire to have a voice as to working con- 
ditions, the main demand for a share in 


_the control of industry—when it is not 


purely revolutionary socialism—is based 
on a hope to create a form of productive 
codperation. Such a form of industry is 
easily obtainable, where labor itself can 
furnish the capital and management. 


But it is asking the impossible, when 
labor can not provide the capital and 
management, to ask those in established 
industries who possess these essential 
factors, to agree to grant their results 
to those who have them not, and who 
are relieved from all risk of success or 
failure. 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


The Ukrainian Kaleidoscope 


T is indicative of the confusion of 

Eastern European affairs and of the 
size of the problems presented by them 
that a vast territory containing perhaps 
the richest agricultural lands and natu- 
ral resources of Europe, and inhabited 
by some twenty-five million people, 
should constitute for us a veritable terra 
incognita at the present moment. There 
is, indeed, less accurate information 
coming out to us concerning what is 
taking place in the region known as the 
Ukraine than from Soviet Russia. Yet 
this region and its problems can not but 
exert an enormous influence on the set- 
tlement of European affairs, and indeed 
it may be asserted that the restoration 
of agricultural and industrial production 
in the Ukraine is a fundamental neces- 
sity for the resumption of normal eco- 
nomic life in other parts of Europe. 

The situation is confused for many 
reasons. There are cross currents, po- 
litical, social, and economic, and various 
intermixtures of all three, so that it is 
impossible to draw general conclusions 
based upon developments in any one field. 
There are, however, certain basic facts 
upon which must rest any analysis by 
which it is hoped to clarify the present 
situation. 

The basic problem of the Ukraine is 
and has been the economic problem as 
related to the land, in other words, the 
agrarian question. The people of the 
Ukraine constitute simply a branch of 
the Russian stock. The Malo-Russ dia- 
lect is, to be sure, slightly different from 
the Great Russian, but there is not con- 
nected with this, in the minds of the 
mass of the people, the slightest sense 
of nationalism or any feeling of separat- 
ism. If you ask a Ukrainian peasant his 
nationality, he very likely will say: “I 
am a peasant.” The word “Ukraina” 
simply means “border-land” or “fron- 
tier region,” and while the region in- 
cludes the earliest Cossack settlements, 
the mass of the peasant population is 
perhaps more purely Russian in descent 
than the Great Russians themselves. 

It is necessary to bear this clearly in 
mind as a corrective to the extensive 
propaganda carried on for a number of 
years in the attempt to develop a na- 
tionalist and separatist Little Russian 
movement. This propaganda was in ac- 
cord with the policy laid down by Bis- 








marck, looking to the weakening and dis- 
memberment of Russia, and it was vig- 
orously pursued by Austria for at least 
two decades preceding the war. There 
are in the Ukraine three general classes: 
the peasants, and among them the in- 
dustrial laborers; the land-owners and 
public officials, and the intelligentsia, or 
professional classes. As stated above, 
there was among the peasant class, which 
forms the bulk of the population, abso- 
lutely no separatist feeling; their eco- 
nomic interests bound them closely to 
Russia. The land-owning class, like the 
officials, were Russian in their sympa- 
thies. It was the small class of intel- 
ligentsia upon whom the Austrians 
worked, and who saw in Ukrainian 
independence an opportunity to satisfy 
their political ambitions. 

The revolution of March, 1917, was 
welcomed by the Ukrainians with the 
same general rejoicing as by the rest 
of Russia, and was regarded by them as 
an action in common for the winning 
of démocratic liberty. Not much time 
passed, however, before a group was 
formed of the intelligentsia which car- 
ried on an active agitation to secure 
from the Provisional Government Ukrai- 
nian autonomy. The Rada fell under 
the influence of this group, and when 
the Provisional Government decided that 
the question of autonomy must be left 
to the Constituent Assembly, this Rada, 
on June 24, 1917, itself proclaimed Ukrai- 
nian autonomy. As a result, the Pro- 
visional Government consented to es- 
tablish a special ministry for Ukrainian 
affairs, under Vinnichenko, and made 
concessions to the Rada which, in gen- 
eral, encouraged the forces that made 
for separation. In spite of this, it must 
be noted that the movement for inde- 
pendence was entirely artificial, and 
that Ukrainian opinion was in favor of 
autonomy within a united Russia, as was 
definitely shown when a Pan-Ukrainian 
Congress of peasants’ delegates at Kiev, 
in September, 1917, adopted a resolution 
to this effect. The proponents of inde- 
pendence, however, were not satisfied, 
and started an agitation among the other 
nationalities, calling a Congress later in 
September, composed of representatives 
of the Ukrainians, Tatars, Georgians, 
Cossacks of the Don, Lithuanians, Jews, 
and Letts. This Congress, while not 


declaring in favor of independence, re- 
solved that Russia should become a Fed- 
erated Democratic Republic, and that 
the Russian delegation at the future 
Peace Conference should contain repre- 
sentatives of the nationalities interested, 
that the Russian army should be reor- 
ganized on nationalistic lines, and that 
separate national legislative assemblies 
should be convoked in order to deter- 
mine the relations of the different mem- 
bers of the Federation to the Central 
Government. 

It was while this agitation was going 
on that the Bolshevik coup d’état took 
place at Petrograd, and this changed the 
situation materially. Immediately the 
Rada proclaimed the Ukraine an inde- 
pendent republic and chose Golubovich 
as premier president. 

Two dangers threatened the Ukraine: 
on the one hand, the spread of Bolshe- 
vism, and on the other, an invasion on 
the part of Germany. It so happened 
that the Rada, in order to rid itself of 
the pro-Russian, land-owning and offi- 
cial class, had encouraged the peasants 
in the seizure of estates. Now they saw 
before them the prospect of a coalescence 
of their own population with the Bolshe- 
vik movement in Russia. Their fear 
was heightened because of the forma- 
tion in industrial centres of workmen’s 
and soldiers’ Soviets. When they them- 
selves entered the negotiations at Brest- 
Litovsk, they found themselves con- 
fronted by the delegation from the So- 
viets, contesting their right to represent 
the Ukraine. 

Presently the Soviet authorities drove 
them out of Kiev, and Golubovich called 
in German assistance. It was, of course, 
the expectation of the German-controlled 
Rada that the Germans were there to 
back them up in ‘the dismemberment of 
Russia, and only too late did they real- 
ize that the chief object of Germany was 
to secure food. To this end the Ger- 
mans, first of all, started to restore the 
land-owners as a means of increasing 
the food supply. This naturally alien- 
ated and infuriated the peasants, and 
the Rada found itself between the upper 
and the nether millstone, hated by the 
land-owners, against whom they had 
abetted the peasants, and hated by the 
peasants for bringing in the Germans. 
The feelings of the peasant class may 
be realized when it is remarked that by 
a clause of the agreement with the Ger- 
mans the Ukraine promised to furnish 
576,000 tons of wheat before the next 
harvest. As a matter of fact, they ob- 
tained, up to the time of the armistice, 
but 64,000 tons. Golubovich was obliged 
to resign, and the law and order crowd 
gathered around Skoropadski, who, in 
April, 1918, was proclaimed Hetman. 
This choice met with the approval of 
the Germans, and Skoropadski became 
their willing co-worker. Although he 
carried out harsh measures for the res- 
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toration of order and for the elimina- 
tion of the local authorities that had 
been chosen in the towns and in the 
country districts, Skoropadski did not 
show any particular capacity for govern- 
ment, and conditions did not improve. 
It must be remarked, however, that in 
spite of their requisitions, the Germans 
handled the local food situation with 
skill, and the inhabitants were far bet- 
ter provided for than under later ad- 
ministrations. 

With the defeat of the Central Pow- 
ers, another quick change took place. 
Skoropadski endeavored to shift quickly 
to a pro-Entente orientation, but did not 
succeed in winning the confidence and 
support of the Allies, although he went 
so far as to publish, on November 14, a 
declaration of federation with Russia. 

Shortly afterwards a revolution broke 
out against him, and there is little 
doubt that the leaders of the German 
occupation played an important part in 
inciting it. At this time, Petlura was 
under arrest in Kiev. These military 
chiefs demanded and secured Petlura’s 
release, and presently he made his way 
to Belaia Tserkov, where he placed him- 
self at the head of a regiment of Ukrain- 
ian troops, some eight hundred in num- 
ber. This movement, which had in real- 
ity been carefully prepared in advance, 
grew rapidly, and presently succeeded 
in overthrowing Skoropadski and taking 
possession of the capital. A Directory 
of five members was formed, and on 
December 17 took up its headquarters 
at Kiev. The assumption of power by 
the Directory was accompanied by a 
mass of arrests and executions, and 
stringent orders were issued forbidding 
all agitation and propaganda unfavor- 
able to the new Government. 

Meanwhile Petlura and the Directory 
found considerable difficulty in dealing 
with the Bolsheviks in their midst, who 
carried on an active agitation in the 
army. A number of these agitators were 
shot, and Petlura telegraphed to Deni- 
kin, proposing a programme of common 
action against Bolshevism. The Soviet 
Government, however, pretended that 
it was ready to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Ukraine, and Petlura, 
deceived by their friendly words, en- 
tered into agreement whereby in re- 
turn the Directory legalized the exist- 
ence of a Bolshevik party in the Ukraine 
and authorized its propaganda, provided 
it were not directed against the rule of 
the Directory. This was a fatal mis- 
take, and in a short time the clever and 
lying propaganda of the Bolsheviks de- 
veloped serious difficulties for the Gov- 
ernment throughout the entire extent of 
the country. 

While Petlura professed the doctrines 
of the Social Democratic party, and 
sought their support, it must be said 
that in general, in the absence of any 
popular support, his actual programme 


and policy differentiated him but little 
from the Bolsheviki of Russia. He suc- 
ceeded, indeed, in putting down the Bol- 
sheviks within his borders, and carried 
on war against Bolshevik Russia, but 
there was little to choose between them. 
It soon became evident that he was in 
reality only an adventurer, taking ad- 
vantage of the unrest and disorders aris- 
ing from the agrarian situation, to lead 
a horde of Ukrainian marauders against 
a similar crowd of Russians. 

On December 11, 1918, he succeeded 
in occupying Odessa, a city entirely Rus- 
sian in its sympathies and relations, 
which could not properly be connected 
with any purely Ukrainian movement, 
but Odessa and its surrounding territory 
had been occupied only a week when a 
detachment of the Volunteer Army, sup- 
ported by the French and other Allied 
troops, reoccupied it. The disgraceful 
story of the French occupation, with its 
profiteering in foodstuffs, its machina- 
tions against Denikin, and its shameful 
evacuation of the city to the Bolsheviks, 
forms a black chapter. 

Petlura’s subsequent movements and 
changes of policy are difficult to follow. 
The only part of the Ukraine which has 
had any real interest in separatism and 
independence is Galicia, and Petlura 
himself is of Galician origin. Naturally, 
he counted most of all upon the support 
of the agrarian populations, and played 
up their desires to seize land and retain 
the properties that they had taken from 
the land-owners. He looked with jeal- 
ousy upon the rapid successes of Den- 
ikin and the Volunteer Army, because he 
knew that this meant the reuniting of 
Russia. Under these conditions, it was 
not possible to find a basis for common 
action against the Bolsheviks, and the 
further advance of Denikin led to open 
conflict with Petlura’s troops. Common 
action would very likely have resulted 
in the crushing of the Soviet power, but 
Petlura, as an ambitious adventurer, 
must needs play his own hand and ap- 
peal to a factitious nationalism in the 
Ukraine. Of the latest developments 
definite news is lacking. Apparently, 
however, Petlura’s forces are disinte- 
grating, and only Denikin’s difficulties in 
his struggle against Soviet Russia pre- 
vent his bringing the whole Ukraine 
under the South Russian Government. 

That one day the Ukraine must again 
become part of a united Russia, albeit 
with proper reservations as to autonomy, 
seems unavoidable, both because there is 
no real desire for independence on the 
part of the people, and because it is com- 
pletely bound up with Great Russia by 
economic ties. The natural course of ac- 
tion to restore peace and prosperity in 
the Ukraine, with all that this means to 
troubled Europe, is the support of the 
forces led by Denikin in their struggle 
for the Russian national state. 

JEROME LANDFIELD 


——e 


Old Worlds and 
Young Doughboys 


i was actually a new world that opened 
its arms to us who were fortunate 
enough to be sent across in 1917 and 
1918—a new world not in the sense in 
which we usually apply the term to our 
bristling western hemisphere, but new to 
everyone of us who had either forgotten 
or never known its quality. The grey 
age of its port towns, the hoary Brittany 
buildings, the gnarled trees grotesquely 
pruned of their branches to provide the 
meagre maximum of firewood, the long 
white roads lined with poplars and syca- 
mores, all these aged things were new 
to us. New also was Paris, beautiful 
beyond describing, though it was cen- 
turies old when our land was still un- 
born. And newest of all, behind and be- 
yond the loveliness which man _ had 
created to adorn the land, was the 
rhythm of a great spirit, a spirit drawing 
strength from millions of past lives well 
lived, a spirit which is the real France, 
which upheld and inspired all the Allied 
peoples through those dark days of wait- 
ing after August, 1914. 

With all this new atmosphere to sense 
and experience, with the gates of Europe 
open as never before to two million 
young, eager, and observing Americans, 
it is curious that the great lessons of life 
that were to be learned have not yet 
been more clearly understood, though it 
is perhaps too soon to appraise the ef- 
fect of France and England on the mi- 
gratory A. E. F. The things of the spirit 
are not always easily evaluated and un- 
consciously much has doubtless been 
tasted that has not yet been perfectly 
digested. It seemed the opinion, how- 
ever, of practically all Americans, that 
even the tiniest suburb outside Newark 
or Chicago was preferable to the roman- 
tic though unsanitary villages and cities 
of France. Of course, over there every- 
body was thinking mainly of getting 
home—that is something to our credit— 
and so it is perhaps not wholly fair to 
say that we have permanently failed to 
get at the meaning of France and Eng- 
land. 

However that may be, it was an almost 
unanimous verdict that was handed 
down, for little was favorably commented 
upon that had real worth. To be sure, 
everyone wanted to see Paris, Notre 


Dame, the Louvre, the Eiffel Tower, the ~ 


Are de Triomphe, and Nice; all wanted 
to visit London. But seeing rather than 
understanding and interpreting was the 
dominant desire, just as sending a post- 
card from the other side of the border 
of Spain or Italy seemed far more im- 
portant to the average doughboy than 
visiting the ruins of Fréjus, or the old 
town of St. Jean Pied du Port. The 
American wished to see the France he 
had heard of in America, not France as 
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she could reveal herself to those whose 
eyes were clear. The France of beauty 
and art, of cathedral and chateau, ‘of 
homely peasant life, the land of deep 
family devotion and loyalty; yes, even 
in the grip of war, the land of peace of 
the spirit, was judged by the standards 
of America. 

We sailed from New York, giant vic- 
tory of modern technical skill, and landed 
at Brest or Bordeaux, grey and twisted, 
with their ancient streets and their thou- 
sand years of history and tradition. Of 
course, there was no heat in any of the 
buildings, there was no such thing as 
plumbing, the people evidently did not 
bathe, the streets were badly cobbled and 
dirty, the tram lines were archaic and 
we did not quite understand the idea of 
having the manure pile in the front 
yard. The contrast with America was 
very marked, for we had to change the 
dynamic of the new world for the sub- 
tlety of the old, and we were all far too 
sure of our own superiority. To leave 
America and land in some half-broken 
old village in three weeks was a severe 
shock to the average doughboy, and the 
loss of every vestige of material comfort 
rather closed what might otherwise have 
been an open eye. 

The truth is, we did not go over to 
learn. We went over to help finish up a 
nasty mess in our usual vigorous and 
speedy way, and incidentally to show the 
Britisher and the poilu what America 
could do. The tragedy of the war is that 
we did show them, because just when 
the scales were balanced, when both sides 
were panting and worn, we poured in 
three hundred thousand fresh reserves 
a month, the pick of a nation of one hun- 
dred and ten million, and, of course, 
“we won the war”! And in doing so we 
were unfortunately confirmed in our 
original idea of American superiority; 
we came back without any conscious 
sense of our failure to read England as 
she is to the English or France as she 
is to the French. 

And yet, now that we are back, many 
of us feel a tremendous sense of unrest, 
for we are back in an atmosphere that 
has somehow become strange to us. Un- 
consciously the sense of perfection, the 
simplicity, the beauty, the lingering at- 
mosphere of past ages, the spiritual halo 
that hovers over France and England, 
all those subtle, charming, and gracious 
qualities of life have become a part of 
our new experience, and though we can 
not define it, we feel uneasy in our tense 
American cities. We do not know just 
what is wrong with us, but somehow 
life’s values seem inverted. Are quantity 
production, speed, complexity, and the 
amassing of wealth the things really 
worth living and dying for, we ask? 
And we wonder if our vague national al- 
truism can ever really spiritualize these 
material things. 

It must be admitted that three cen- 


turies of Puritan ancestry and thirty 
years of Boston upbringing and Harvard 
training were perhaps not the ideal prep- 
aration for an appreciation of France, 
except possibly by contrast. For there 
is not much over there that suggests 
anything of the type of thought digni- 
fied for years in this country by the title 
of New England puritanism. However, 
it is certain to me, as never before, that 
the French with all their unattractive 
though necessary thriftiness, their some- 
what childish acceptance of old theories, 
their readiness to say “it never has been, 
therefore it can’t be done,” have come 
nearer the answer to life than any other 
western people, save, in their equally 
distinctive though different way, the 
British. 

The French do not care for speed or 
great factories, though they were forced 
to accept the latter by the pressure of 
war. They do not care for the dazzling 
recreation of our Broadway. They are 
simple in their tastes, find delight in real 
conversation, devoted to their families, 
gracious in hospitality. On the faces of 
the refugees fleeing from their burning 
villages with their few heirlooms piled 
high on the ox-cart, was written the 
depth of tragedy; but to see them re- 
turning to their pile of crumbled stone 
and charred wood, as soon as the invader 
was again driven back, was to realize 
the true heart of France, devoted till 
death to the ancestral hearth. 

We thought they were provincial, un- 
traveled, unacquainted with all our 
modern marvels. We thought them fool- 
ish not to want such things for them- 
selves. Perhaps they are. But we too 
were very provincial in our own way. 
Most of us failed to see the real charm 
of the life of France, its depth of feel- 
ing and emotion, its simplicity, its gra- 
ciousness, which in living deeply far out- 
balances express elevators and plumbing. 

But those who did sense the heart of 
France, who drew close to its charm, its 
peace, its beauty, are now filled with a 
desire to go back. It is not that we love 
America less than before our participa- 
tion in the war, but because we love 
life more. We want to see these real 
things a part of our own culture and 
tradition, and we want our fellow coun- 
trymen to appreciate and love those 
things we felt in France, and to graft 
them into the scheme of life. Because 
we have begun to realize and to believe 
that they are really worth living for, be- 
cause we know there is a way of life 
more gracious and charming and pleas- 
ant which can not be found amid rush 
and noise and muddle, and because we 
deeply need and desire that same peace 
of spirit and that sense of the true 
values of living which we found in those 
lands which have learned that in beauty 
and simplicity one touches life at the 
source. 

KARL SPRINGER CATE 


Correspondence 


Mexico and the League 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 


What makes the Mexicans behave so? 
Is it just pure devilishness, or is there 
some outside influence egging them on? 
There may be some truth in both sug- 
gestions, but it is very far from being 
the whole story. The bottom fact is 
that they hate us and fear us—hate us 
because they fear us. 

But why should they hate us? We 
don’t mean them any harm. It would 
seem as if that were evident from the 
almost pusillanimous treatment they 
have received from us ever since the fall 
of Diaz. Haven’t we borne with hu- 
miliating patience insults and injuries 
that we would not have endured for a mo- 
ment from a nation of our own size? 

Very true. But we do queer things 
to Mexico which the Mexicans re- 
gard as harm to them, and which we 
should regard as harm to us, if we were 
Mexicans. And we mean them as much 
in peace as in war. Most of us mean 
them, without knowing it. 

How so? Just this; we feel that, 
not only there should be sufficient law 
and order in Mexico so that our citizens 
on the frontier shall be secure in their 
lives and property, but also that they 
should be free to go and come in Mex- 
ico, and to take their part in the devel- 
opment of its natural resources. There 
is where the shoe pinches. For what 
does this development of natural re- 
sources mean to the Mexican? Servi- 
tude, does it not? They will inevitably 
become the subordinates, the employees, 
while the Gringoes buy up the land and 
own the country. Nor will these Grin- 
goes, Americans mostly, be of the type 
of which we are most proud. Few will 
go into Mexico, except on the chance of 
making “big money.” Consideration for 
the rights and aspirations of the “Da- 
goes” and “Greasers” will not be their 
prime characteristic. 

On the other hand, of course, the 
Mexicans do not want war with us. 
They realize well enough that war means 
not only defeat, but something like per- 
manent occupation. It is the same fate 
they see before them whether it be 
peace or war. Is it any wonder they 
do not like us? 

What they really want is that we shall 
keep out, and leave them alone; so, more 
or less of set purpose, they are making 
it as hot as possible for all foreigners 
who try to do business in their country. 
So far as I can judge, about every con- 
ceivable method has been tried to this 
end. 

But, how about our side of it? Can 
we continue to permit border raids, and 
the maltreatment of our citizens in Mex- 
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ico, even if it be under the forms of law? 
Evidently not. 

But do we want to go in there with 
a big army of occupation and hold the 
country in subjection for an indefinite 
number of years in order to secure the 
advantages named? Evidently that is 
what would be involved. Undoubtedly 
we could do it, but it isn’t altogether an 
attractive prospect. 

We have many real grievances; but 
it doesn’t look quite right that we 
should constitute ourselves the com- 
plaining witness, prosecuting attorney, 
judge, jury, executioner, and residuary 
legatee all in one. We might go in with 
the highest motives; but the rest of the 
world would never believe it, and after 
a while the residuary legatee end of the 
business would loom large in the minds 
of many of us. The rest of the world 
would never have any doubt of it from 
the beginning. In particular, all Latin 
America would regard us with fierce ha- 
tred, not likely to die out for many gen- 
erations. They would say: “So this is 
what the Monroe Doctrine means. It is 
just what we have known for some time, 
and here is the proof of it.” And the 
other Latin nations of the world would 
chime in, Italy doubtless with a jeer or 
two about Fiume, and a suggestion 
about straining at gnats, and the rest. 

France would remind us that we ob- 
jected pretty strongly when she tried 
something of the same kind. Japan 
would certainly feel aggrieved, and 
England would not like it any too well, 
though she might in some measure un- 
derstand our attitude. 

Then some one would be sure to say, 
“So this is why you wouldn’t join the 
League of Nations.” Of course it 
wouldn’t be true as to most of those who 
have opposed the League, but it would 
look unpleasantly like it. Provided the 
Senate continues to make it impossible 
for us to join it, there would seem to be 
a rather unfortunate coincidence. Some 
might even go so far as to compare the 
case of Mr. Jenkins with that of the 
Crown Prince of Austria at Serajevo. 
It wouldn’t be fair, of course, but there 
would be something almost devilish in 
the parallel. 

So, if we went into Mexico, we should 
have to be on our guard against most of 
the other nations of the world, and we 
should have to keep it up as long as we 
were in there. Doubtless we can “lick 
all creation,” but the prospect of being 
ready to do so at all times for many 
years to come isn’t altogether to our 
minds. We are good fighters, but we 
don’t enjoy perpetual military disci- 
pline. It goes against the grain, and the 
cost is enormous. 

Is there then no other solution of the 
difficulty? Why should all these other na- 
tions turn against us, when all we want 
is to protect our frontiers and the rights 


of our citizens? Does not the main 
source of the difficulty lie in our consti- 
tuting ourselves judge, jury, and all the 
rest, in our own cause? Civilization 
got beyond that method with regard to 
individuals many centuries ago. It 
worked badly. Several centuries later 
it got beyond that method as between 
barons and other subordinate poten- 
tates. Now it has begun to look askance 
at it even between sovereign states. 
This was really one of the issues of the 
Great War, when we come to think of 
it. The fact that other nations did not 
like the way Austria proposed to settle 
her difficulties with Serbia, was what 
began the trouble, and the question was 
not altogether lost sight of up to the 
end. And it is we who have done much 
to bring the world to this conclusion. It 
is not only that we fought in France, 
but we have been pretty strenuous ad- 
vocates of international arbitration for 
some time past. 

Would it not then be well for us to 
obtain judgment, before we proceed to 
execution? “But the case is absolutely 
clear,” will be the reply. Even so, a 
judgment from some one not directly 
interested would be of value. But the 
case is not altogether so clear in every 
respect, as we have seen. There is no 
doubt about the grievance, but there is 
grave doubt and difficulty about the ap- 
plication of the remedy. It is because of 
Mexico’s very weakness that any appli- 
cation of force is so difficult a proceed- 
ing, and of this Mexico herself is well 
aware. If there were no alternative we 
must sooner or later brave all these 
troubles; but there is. The League of 
Nations has been constituted partly to 
meet just such circumstances. Its 
judgment would preclude interference 
and unfair condemnation of us on the 
part of other nations. It is conceivable 
that it might even bring home to the 
Mexicans a sense of the intolerable na- 
ture of their conduct, and it would at 
least warn them that they must not count 
on the sympathy of other nations if 
there is no improvement in the lot of 
foreigners in their country. The judg- 
ment of a court in which members of 
Latin nations took part would have 
weight with them. It is qui possible 
that means of some sort cou... be pro- 
vided that would bring her to terms 
without the necessity of an American 
occupation. 

THEODORE D. BACON 
Salem, Massachusetts, December 3 


A New French Periodical 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

We are on the point of carrying 
through a project which I have had at 
heart for some time. Our best-known 
writers, the most distinguished profes- 
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sors at the Sorbonne and even our more 
educated public men are anxious to see 
prevail in France one of the most neces. 
sary things among all free peoples—a 
true and thorough knowledge of foreign 
lands. In order to help bring this about, 
our plan is to found an organ which wil] 
instruct and address itself to the grand 
mass of the French public and to all 
those foreigners who read our language, 
For many years, too many in fact, our lit- 
erary publications have, because of a sort 
of intellectual flaccidity— your late 
President Roosevelt would have called it 
mollycoddleness, I think—been taking 
no interest in trying to enlighten and 
instruct their readers. In these periodi- 
cals history, geography, customs, morals, 
laws, ideas are all ignored, and we are 
told nothing of the feelings and aspira- 
tions of other generations and other peo- 
ples. In a word, everything is neglected 
that has made and still makes the world 
about us, the result being that the 
France of to-day does not sufficiently 
understand anything beyond its own 
borders. Nor is this ignorance confined 
to my own countrymen. The discussions 
at the Peace Conference showed how 
poorly informed was even the intellectual 
and political élite of the present day in 
all parts of the globe. Consequently, it 
is the desire of the best minds of French 
university circles to create a review 
which will present in an entertaining 
and varied form, illuminating and attrac- 
tive at one and the same time, the com- 
mon results of universal erudition to a 
vast public which asks nothing better 
than to be instructed, provided it is done 
in a pleasing fashion. I may add that 
among our stockholders is a member of 
the French Academy as well as a great 
manufacturer, which shows how our idea 
appeals to various classes of our society. 
LEON CHARPENTIER 

Formerly Editor of the Revue Hebdom- 

adaire and the Revue Mondiale 


Paris, November 30 


The American Philological 
Association 


To the Editors of THE REVIEW: 

The usual joint meeting of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the 
Archaeological Institute of America will 
be held this year, December 29-31, at 


the University of Pittsburgh, and not © 


at the University of Toronto as original- 
ly planned. A large gathering of repre- 
sentative college men, from both Canada 
and the United States, is expected. The 
Philological Association celebrates this 
year the fiftieth anniversary of its foun- 
dation, and a programme of unusual in- 
terest has been prepared to honor the 
occasion. 
G. M. WHICHER 

New York, December 10 
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Book Reviews 


The Human Side of the 
Labor Problem 


INDUSTRIAL GOODWILL. By John R. Com- 
mons. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

HE writings of Professor Commons 

upon questions relating to labor al- 
ways command attention. They do so 
for a variety of reasons, chief of which 
is an earnest desire of the author to 
clarify the discussion for the man in 
the street by presenting both the theory 
and the practice of the matter in as sim- 
ple and direct a fashion as possible. 

His latest book is no exception to the 
rule. There is nothing in it that the 
least gifted of intelligent persons can not 
understand. There is in it, also, a wealth 
of common sense and clear thinking. 

The labor problem as it exists to-day 
may be discussed either from the point 
of view of the practical man who finds 
his evidence in actual experience or from 
the point of view of the theorist; a view 
that may be really more practical than 
that of the practical man, but neverthe- 
less a view that is based upon a study 
of the problem in a detached, scientific 
way as an interested spectator rather 
than as an actual actor. Carnegie’s 
“Triumphant Democracy” is an example 
of the first view; Commons’s “Industrial 
Goodwill” of the second. 

The first three chapters of “Industrial 
Goodwill” are devoted to an abbreviated 
but lucid discussion of the various the- 
ories respecting labor which have held 
sway in the United States since we be- 
came a manufacturing nation. There is 
the commodity theory, determined sole- 
ly by demand and supply without refer- 
ence to outside factors of any kind; there 
is the machinery theory in which labor 
is not a commodity—its value deter- 
mined by demand and supply—but each 
laborer is a machine, the value of which 
is determined by the quantity of its 
product. This is the so-called scientific 
management theory, brought into such 
prominence a few years ago by Mr. F. 
W. Taylor. As Professor Commons 
points out, the commodity theory is the 
merchant’s theory of buying and sell- 
ing. The machinery theory is the engi- 
neer’s theory of economy and output. 
Man is, after all, the most marvelous 
and productive of all forces of Nature. 
He is a mechanism of unknown possi- 
bilities. Treated as a commodity, he is 
finished and ready for sale. Treated 
as a machine, he is an operating organ- 
ism to be economized. But is that all? 


To organize the needs of industry in ac-. 


cordance with either’ or both of these 
theories leaves to the laborer a bleak 
outlook of hazardous, unremitting toil 
such as even the most ignorant might 
refuse to tolerate. And it indicates to 


the employer that, having organized 
along the foregoing lines, nothing fur- 
ther need be expected in the way of re- 
ducing costs, cutting labor turnover, and 
avoiding the general dislocation of the 
business household when machine-made 
human nature suddenly reverts to type 
and starts smashing the industrial 
furniture. Now the trouble with both 
these theories is not that they are false 
but that they are incomplete. They do 
not tell the whole story. It is perfect- 
ly true that you can not alter absolutely 
the law of supply and demand. You can- 
not afford nor do you care to give up 
the lower costs that come from improved 
machinery and economy of manual op- 
eration. But you can modify these laws 
and these theories so that they will fit 
not only the cases which you devise but 
a greater number of cases of which per- 
haps you have never thought. If you 
consistently underpay labor, if you al- 
ways consider the worker as a machine 
fit for your endless number of time and 
motion experiments, you will make 
profits so long as no outside conditions 
arise. Buch such conditions often do 
arise. Prosperity comes, labor is in more 
demand and becomes correspondingly 
more aggressive. The cloud of griev- 
ances, unknown and unaccounted for in 
your scheme of things, finally settles 
down upon you. It bursts, and the strike 
deluge swirls through your labor ranks 
with devastating effect. When the storm 
is over you view the wreckage with 
amazement. Your theories collapse and 
all and more than all which has been 
gained in the days gone by is lost as a 
result of this sudden, mystifying be- 
havior of your workers. 

For what reason was this behavior so 
mystifying? Because the goodwill the- 
ory of labor had been overlooked. Prac- 
tical-minded employers will be inclined 
to scoff at this theory. It is intangible, 
it operates unseen, it can not be cut, 
dried, measured and sold. Yet its force 
is greater than any other pertaining to 
labor and its wilful disregard hastens 
disaster with remarkable regularity. 
Why? Because the goodwill theory of 
labor is based upon a study of the mo- 
tives and feelings of men. And there 
are no fayges in human nature that re- 
act quick« yj Upon men’s actions than those 
forces which govern their instincts and 
their desires. Thwart them—and trouble 
begins to brew. Give them free play— 
those, of course, which are worthy— 
and hidden abilities of incalculable 
strength are loosened to come to your 
aid. So it is that the goodwill theory 
of labor assumes its position along with 
the commodity and machinery theory. 
It is not complete in itself. Neither are 
they. It supplements them and, with its 
aid as with their aid, we are enabled 
to meet the labor situation in a broader 
way, a more scientific way and ultimate- 
ly, therefore, a more profitable way. 


The problem of industrial goodwill is 
not alone concerned with the laborer. It 
is a matter of public importance as well. 
It permeates our whole social structure 
and touches the lives of each of us. Our 
national Government recognizes this 
fact, as shown by its creation of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, a body organ- 
ized to help eliminate unfair competition 
and thus safeguard commercial goodwill. 
State governments recognize it also by 
the passage of many goodwill measures, 
such as workmen’s compensation, limit- 
ing the working hours for women, aboli- 
tion of child labor. Legislation supple- 
ments goodwill and the goodwill of 
enlightened employers blazes the path for 
legislation. 

This is, in brief, Professor Commons’s 
explanation of the goodwill theory as it 
affects the laborer and the public. The 
rest of his book, excluding the last two 
chapters, is devoted to an explanation of 
goodwill as it affects the thoughts and 
acts of employers, and its practical ap- 
plication by them in their industrial 
relations. 

For instance, if, as employers, we ac- 
cept this theory, we immediately con- 
cern ourselves with the question of un- 
employment. Recognizing the value of a 
trained force we do everything possible 
to keep this force intact in bad times as 
well as good. We make an intensive study 
of the labor market and lend a hand 
towards helping any concerted move- 
ment that has for its aim the employ- 
ment of the full labor resources of our 
community. In addition, we seriously 
consider and adopt, if possible, such 
beneficent plans as the insurance of our 
employees against the four great hazards 
of industry, death, disability, disease, 
and old age. We. establish courses for 
our employees to make them better 
Americans and better workmen. We lis- 
ten to their grievances and act upon 
them if they are just. We try to buy 
their loyalty and their enthusiasm, not 
by pretentious-looking, paternalistically 
endowed libraries and hospitals, but by 
genuine every-day fair play. In short, 
we treat them not as things, but as men. 

There is one more step to be taken 
in discussing the goodwill theory. It 
is the way in which our nation itself is 
concerned in its application. To quote 
Professor Commons: 

“No nation hereafter, not even Amer- 
ica, can live to itself alone. America 
has come out of the war the one great 
industrial power of the world. Other 
nations are bankrupt. America is their 
creditor. America has the capital, the 
resources, the shipping, the man-power. 
America may use its power as Germany 
tried to do. It may subsidize its capi- 

talists and trusts and make a science of 
dumping. It may make other nations 
eventually its enemies. Or it may sub- 
mit its excessive power to be regulated 
in partnership and equality with other 
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free nations. The struggles of the fu- 
ture are industrial. The world may be 
governed by supply and demand, and 
America will win by superior control 
over supply. Or the world may be gov- 
erned in partnership and America will 
take an equal chance of winning in the 
face of international goodwill.” 

This book does not pretend to be an 
exhaustive treatise of the subject. It 
merely points the way. But in spite of 
its brevity it proves with conviction that 
goodwill in industry, as indeed in every 
other walk of life, is a factor of first 
magnitude. The religious maxim of 
“Peace on earth, goodwill to men” is 
not only good morals, it is good business. 
Nothing releases the surging forces that 
struggle for expression in each man’s 
heart so effectively as the feeling that 
each separate bundle of cares, desires, 
and abilities are being properly recog- 
nized and dealt with. And a release 
of these forces into the proper channels, 
a study of the creative ability of each 
individual means more work, better 
work, loyalty and enthusiasm beyond 
measure. 


The President’s Methods at 
the Peace Conference 


By Ray 
New York: Double- 


WHat Witson Dip AT Paris. 
Stannard Baker. 
day, Page & Co. 
R. BAKER has the distinction of 
outliving Colonel House in the in- 

timacy of the President, being, at the 
close of the Peace Conference, the most 
eminent American who remained in his 
confidence. The American journalist, 
after Colonel House fell into disfavor, 
played repeatedly the part of Councillor 
of the President, as well as that of emis- 
sary from and to the American and 
other newspaper correspondents, and 
sometimes to and from statesmen. 

Mr. Baker had a remarkable position: 
he was in charge of the American Press 
Bureau. He had access at all times to 
the American Delegation at their head- 
quarters at the Hotel Crillon, and he 
visited the President once or twice a 
day. As one of the correspondents who 
dealt with Mr. Baker daily (I repre- 
sented the New York Tribune), it gives 
me pleasure to record his eminent fair- 
ness and generosity. He and his assist- 
ant, Arthur Sweetser, never failed to 
treat the correspondents liberally. But 
while I hold Mr. Baker in high personal 
esteem, I can not regard his statement of 
the case of the Peace Conference as 
just. 

For example, it is known that the Al- 
lied statesmen, after President Wilson 
left Paris to visit the United States for 
a month in February, were alarmed at 
the attitude of the Republican Senators, 
‘and persuaded Colonel House to agree 
to a preliminary treaty with Germany 


which excluded the League of Nations 
Covenant. Colonel House took the docu- 
ment and agreements down to Brest 
when he met President Wilson on March 
18. After that day, the fact that Colonel 
House was no longer in the confidence 
of the President was fully realized in a 
certain inner circle in Paris. Mr. Baker 
says: 


He (President Wilson) had been absent 
from the deliberations for exactly one 
month. When he arrived in Paris on March 
14 he discovered to his amazement the im- 

ression everywhere prevailing that a pre- 
iminary peace with Germany would soon 
be made which would contain no reference 
to the League of Nations. Certain news- 
papers, and all the opponents of the League, 
were saying quite openly that the League 
was dead; for they well knew that if it 
were left for discussion to some future con- 
ference, after all the essential questions in 
the war with Germany had been settled, it 
would come to nothing; it would be talked 
to death. These opponents of the League 
were jubilant over the prospect. . . . 

When President Wilson found out what 
the situation really was he acted with 
stunning directness and audacity. On 
March 15, just twenty-four hours after 
he set foot in Paris, he authorized the press 
bureau of the Peace Conference, of which 
I was director, to issue at once the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The President said to-day that the de- 
cision made at the Peace Conference in its 
Plenary Session January 25, 1919, to the 
effect that the establishment of a League 
of Nations should be made an integral part 
of the Treaty of Peace is of final force 
and that there is no basis whatever for 
the reports that a change in this decision 
was contemplated.” : _ 

This bold act fell like a bombshell in 
Paris; and in Europe. A shot from Big 
Bertha could not have caused greater con- 
sternation. 


Mr. Baker does not, can not, of course, 
give all the facts. He does not say that 
the President took this action apparently 
without consulting the Allied statesmen 
or even informing them, nor does he say 
that Colonel House was dropped because 
he came to sympathize with the points 
of ‘view of many of the European di- 
plomatists, against whom the President 
had determinedly set himself in his 
fight, as it was put, for his Fourteen 
Points. 

Mr. Baker says nothing of the fact 
that scores of members of the Presi- 
dent’s Peace Commission, for one rea- 
son or another, turned against him and 
that at the conclusion of the Conference 
he had no man of the four he had per- 
sonally selected as delegates who was 
willing or whom he would permit to re- 
main in Paris as his representative. The 
President could not or would not delegate 
Colonel House, nor Mr. Lansing, nor Mr. 
White, nor General Bliss, but had to 
come back to America and send Mr. 
Polk to take his place—though he with- 
held authority from him to make serious 
decisions. It was a sorry situation when 
the formerly crowded Hotel Crillon was 
deserted by dozens at a time of the hun- 
dreds of men who had come to Paris 
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six months earlier in the highest hopes, 
With radicals like Bullitt and conserva. 
tives like Lansing the situation was the 
same. Mr. Baker, obviously, could not 
put any of this information into “What 
Wilson Did at Paris,” holding this, ag 
he does, a great victory. 

The last paragraphs of Chapter 7, 
dealing with the President’s threat to 
leave the Conference, are characteristi- 
cally graphic: 


But in spite of his illness—and a terrible 
kind of aloneness, for it seemed at that time 
that everyone in the world was against 
him!—he would not give in. His physical 
illness seemed only to harden his determina- 
tion. I went to see him the first day that 
he was up. I found him in his study, fully 
dressed, but looking thin and somewhat 
pale. A slight hollowness of the cheeks 
emphasized the extraordinary size and lu- 
minosity of his eyes. It was clear, from 
what he said, that a crisis had been reached, 
and that he was determined now to stop 
further delay and bring the questions in 
the Conference to a final issue. The Allies 
had agreed among themselves and agreed 
with Germany upon certain general princi- 
ples of justice to be observed in the settle- 
ment, and the whole course of the Conference 
up to that time had been made up of a series 
of attempts to break over these agreements, 
to impose harder terms, get territory, levy 
impossible indemnities. The time had now 
arrived when there had to be a decision 
as between the two struggling purposes of 
the Conference. 

He was very quiet in expressing his final 
decision, but gave an impression of un- 
alterable determination. I felt, at the mo- 
ment, that nothing but a supreme faith 
in Almighty God and in the rightness of 
his course, could have sustained him at that 
moment. 

And when he has made up his mind, he 
can strike—as he did a number of times 
at Paris—with stunning boldness, audacity. 
On April 7 he acted—and the action fell 
like a thunderbolt. It was so unexpected, 
so challenging, so final, that half the news- 
papers would not at first believe it. He 
ordered the George Washington, which was 
then under repair at Brooklyn, to sail im- 
mediately for Brest. Our Press Bureau 
was directed to make the bare announce- 
ment without explanation. But no explana- 
tion was necessary; it was clear to everyone 
that the President had reached the extreme 
limit of his patience and that he was de- 
manding a showdown. It was no bluff; 
either the settlement was to be on the prin- 
ciples laid down, or else he was prepared to 
sail for home. . .. 

And this statement symbolized a turning 
point in the Conference. There was an 
immediate toning down of the demands, and 
a new effort on every hand to get together. 
Above all, there was a marked change in 
the attitude of the press towards the Presi- 
dent. His bold gesture had cleared the 
air, and from that moment forward the 
progress was much more rapid and decisive. 
A week later, on April 14, so advanced was 
the work on the Treaty that the Germans 
were summoned to Versailles. 


From the final paragraph it would ap- 
pear that the capitulations were made 
mostly by the Allies, but, as a matter of 
fact, they had come pretty nearly to the 
end of ‘their concession-making, and it 
was really the President who made most, 
indeed a formidable series, of surren- 
ders. The President and the American 
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Delegation had tried for a long time to 
make it appear that he was the great 
new world knight-errant battling against 
cunning and selfish opponents. There 
was all too much of this, an amazing 
amount of it, given the correspondents 
daily. It was hoped and expected that 
when the President tacitly gave his ul- 
timatum to Lloyd George and Clemen- 
ceau, they would capitulate and all 
America would rise behind the Presi- 
dent. But neither of these things hap- 
pened. Stocks did not fall in New York 
and, as one prominent paper stated edi- 
torially, the President couldn’t expect 
America either to back him or repudiate 
his action, because America did not know 
what he was definitely contending for 
in the interpretation of his indefinite 
Fourteen Points. 

Mr. Baker makes it appear that the 
loss of point one, “Open covenants open- 
ly arrived at,” was due to the European 
practice of diplomacy behind closed 
doors. But there was no reason why 
the President, who the author correctly 
says was a tower of courage, should not 
have caused Mr. Baker to deal in com- 
plete confidence with the American press 
instead of doling out, as he says, capsules 
of information. And the President was 
even less considerate of Congress, which 
he had promised to kety informed. Mr. 
Baker attempts a hopeless task in trying 
to whitewash the President on “open 
diplomacy.” Frequently Colonel House 
and Mr. Lansing did not know exactly 
what he was doing. 

The book criticizes the French press 
and a part of the British (that which is 
not called “Liberal’’) for its veiled and 
unveiled attacks on the President. Mr. 
Baker appears to have forgotten the 
merciless attacks, in which he partici- 
pated, that were daily launched, to the 
end of the President’s stay, by most of 
the Americans against the French, the 
British, the Italians, and others. In one 
or two places in the book the work of 
the Germans is denounced. So it was 
at the Hotel Crillon—once in a while. 
Most of the time, however, one or other 
of the Allies, particularly the French, 
was the enemy of the towering repre- 
sentative of America and the new world 
order of things. 

The book has apology in places for 
the failure of its hero to accomplish the 
full measure of his ideals. But consider 
what the situation in Europe would be 
to-day if Woodrow Wilson had succeeded 
in forcing his ideas on the hundred or 
more of the ablest statesmen in the world 
who were gathered there in Paris. There 
can be little doubt that the peace would 
have been a German and a Bolshevik 


peace. The blockade of Germany would. 


have been lifted immediately, though it 
is still a necessary instrument in bring- 
ing Germany to terms. The President 
sought that on his first arrival in Paris. 
Germany would have been left intact if 


the President had had his way, and would 
have incorporated Austria, making the 
German “block” the largest national fac- 
tor on the European Continent, especial- 
ly menacing to France and Italy since 
the destruction of Russia as a military 
factor. Germany would have had a place 
at the peace conference had Mr. Wilson’s 
desires prevailed, participating in the 
early discussions of the numerous settle- 
ments that had to be made. 

He struggled to get the Bolsheviki 
recognized in fact, if indirectly, and to 
have negotiations started between the 
Allies and them—although on his return 
to this country he argued in. various 
speeches in the West that unless the 
treaty was ratified promptly, Bolshevism 
would be a serious menace. 

Mr. Baker speaks of the ceaseless la- 
bor of the President, who strove to get 
at the bottom of all questions, and of his 
numerous engagements and how he met 
all sorts of people. On one occasion, 
while on the same day having some 
twenty meetings and conferences, and 
composing a message to Congress, the 
President found time to receive two 
peasants from the frontiers of Poland, 
clad in sheepskins and distinctly odorous. 
Had the President’s practices been fun- 
damentally sound, he would never have 
attempted to perform such a mass of 
work himself, but would have chosen the 
ablest staff of assistants that America 
could produce, instead of an oddly mixed 
group with serious disagreements at its 
very top, between Colonel House and 
Mr. Lansing and the President, for ex- 
ample, and radical differences of view 
between its so-called Liberal elements 
and the serious-minded men of experi- 
ence. On one occasion early in the peace 
negotiations at Paris, a leading Eng- 
lish statesman, who seemed to have no 
doubt of the President’s personal ambi- 
tions, said quite frankly, “We have 
enough of the President’s dictations here 
in Paris and do not want to inflict our- 
selves with a perpetuation of them.” 
A man willing to labor with, instead of 
against, experienced and honest diplo- 
mats (American and Allied), could have 
had a practical, effective league of na- 
tions now in operation; instead of which 
the whole international cause has cer- 
tainly been seriously impaired by Mr. 
Wilson’s personal methods. 

The treaty which President Wilson 
brought back from Paris is by no means 
a Wilson peace. Most of the treaty is 
sound because able Europeans had a hand 
in its drafting. It was serious work 
those men had to perform—to bring Mr. 
Wilson to terms against his will: to risk 
antagonizing America, from whom their 
countries need so much assistance; and 
at the same time to lead their own people, 
through their newspapers, to skip light- 
ly over the dangerous doctrines which 
the President and his agents (notably 
Mr. Creel) had sought to propagate. It 








was no mean work that they had to per- 
form. But Mr. Baker gives them credit 
for scarcely anything but sinister, de- 
signing motives. 

FREDERICK MOORE 


““Troubles of Our Own’’ 


AutL Roaps Leap To CaLvaRy. By Jerome 
K. Jerome. New York: Dodd, Mead & 


Company. 
PoLLy Masson. ‘% William H. Moore. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Company. 


HE unhandiest thing about the late 

slump in civilization is that all the 
troubles of the world seem suddenly to 
have become “troubles of our own.” Our 
more ambitious fiction of the hour is 
trying to help us reckon what all these 
troubles come to, lumped together, and 
how we are to deal with them. We 
must, it is clear, be up and on our way, 
but whither?—in pursuit of what,— 
grail of faith, or star of personal des- 
tiny, or one’s nose of self-interest, or 
cross of service, or banner of some new 
régime, or perfumed taper of aesthetic 
response?—or will-o’-wisp of sensual- 
ism? 

Here are two sober and thoughtful at- 
tempts to see things as they are and 
have been and will be in these forcing 
years. “All Roads Lead to Calvary” is 
written in the mood of “The Passing of 
the Third Floor Back.” But the earlier 
story sprang from the period of stag- 
nant, yet uneasy calm which preceded the 
great storm. The note of it was, What 
are we, and what is going to happen to 
us, without Love? The note of the later 
story is, “What has happened to us, and 
how are we to rise from it, without 
Love?” . It is odd that though Mr. 
Jerome is older than the group or school 
of novelists whom we recognize as more 
than anything else “Wellsian,” though 
he came into the Victorian world some 
years earlier than Mr. Wells himself, 
and found it a far more congenial place, 
he has gradually acquired the Wellsian 
or Georgian method. A chief trait of 
this method is that it produces the nar- 
rative as a sort of informal talk issuing, 
for our benefit, from the inner conscious- 
ness of the protagonist, who is theoret- 
ically not the author. The Britling book 
is one continuous emission of impres- 
sions; so, in its more trifling vein, was 
the Mr. Polly book, long since. So, with 
the girl Joan as recorder, is “Ail Roads 
Lead to Calvary.” Our opening situation 
is purely Wellsian: the modern girl who 
has cut away from her stodgy, dissenting 
provincial household (Liverpool or there- 
abouts), and gained foothold as a jour- 
nalist in London. She is Girton-equipped, 
of course; beautiful, intelligent, and 
with ears attuned to almost every zephyr 
of modernism. She plans to reform the 
world, falls in love with a married man, 
plays suffragette, says farewell to love; 
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“carries on.” . . . Wecan see Messrs. 
Wells and Company dealing with these 
materials. Joan would promptly and al- 
most carelessly come to terms of phys- 
ical mating with her man. After a while 
the connection might prove worth elop- 
ing for, or might cease to seem of any 
particular importance, and thus quietly 
lapse with no harm done to either party 
or his wife. Mr. Jerome does not “see 
it that way.” He has a very different 
idea of what a Joan is. It does not occur 
as necessary to create either a Woman 
or a God in his own image, in order to 
feel at home with them. He has no spe- 
cial scunner against marriage or other 
sacraments. He does not see the world 
saved by theory or law or the most in- 
genious and latest of specifics with the 
Wellsian trademark. He is, we confess, 
reactionary and sentimental; and as well 
content to make the breast swell with hu- 
man kindness and the eye dim with pity 
as ever was the absurd and deathless car- 
icaturist Dickens, or the notorious sen- 
timentalist Thackeray. 

However, like the other novel before 
us, it is chiefly interesting as a story 
which in some degree embodies the 
spectacle of our time. Through Joan’s 
eyes we behold the confusion and hys- 
teria and manifold “unrest” that pref- 
aced the war; madness of self-seeking 
and madness of world-propaganda: 

They were to be found on every corner: 
the reformers who could not reform them- 
selves. The believers in universal brother- 
hood who hated half the people. The de- 
nouncers of tyranny demanding lamp-posts 
for their opponents. The bloodthirsty 

reachers of peace. The moralists who 

d persuaded themselves that every wrong 
was justified provided they were fighting 


for the right. The deaf shouters of jus- 
are 


This Joan is, after all, safe in the con- 
fusion, with. her old-fashioned amulets 
of conscience and right feeling. She re- 
mains clean of body and soul, she suffers 
and serves; and her journey is not in 
vain: “The road to Calvary! It was the 
road to life. By the giving up of self we 
gained God.” 

The meretricious feature of “Polly 
Masson” is its title. The book is clumsy 
and inert in so far as its “heart interest” 
is concerned, and very much alive in 
other respects. Polly herself is hardly 
more than a suggestive sketch of a rec- 
ognizable type. We don’t quite believe 
in the part she is supposed to play in the 
development of the action. That action 
is slight and loose-knit, despite the au- 
thor’s evident wish to concede his read- 
ers their due commodity of “plot.” But 
many of the people in the book and all 
the ideas are singularly alive. The egre- 
gious Benjamin Body with his schemes 
for world-domination by the “Anglo- 
Saxon” may be a fantastic and almost 
farcical figure. But Larned is a credible 
and interesting person in himself, as 
well as an illuminatins commentator. 


The most salient and not the least influ- 
ential figure upon the scene, however, is 
the “Man With the Sponge,” the old 
farmer, whom, with Larned, we meet 
but once as if by chance, on a train, but 
who is more genuinely than Polly Mas- 
son an awakening influence for Larned. 
Throughout the book we feel the spirit 
of the old enthusiast hovering, and not 
in vain. 

The time is supposed to be the near 
future, with the war well behind, and 
the special disturbances following the 
war safely weathered. Nationalism still 
exists, old issues of private rights and 
public welfare are still being fought out, 
the no-race, no-class millennium is still 
appreciably beyond the horizon. In Can- 
ada, our immediate scene, the old antag- 
onisms of farmer and manufacturer, of 
capital and labor, of the two racial 
stocks, of the national and the imperial 
ideas, are still unadjusted. In Larned’s 
conversion from the réle of practical pol- 
itician, rising steadily on the tide of per- 
sonal and party advancement, to that of 
humble and honest seeker for truth 
and justice, we see a hopeful omen. His 
star has set as a figure of public au- 
thority and power, but his day of real 
service has dawned. To two special 
causes he has given his allegiance, the 
rights of the French-Canadian, and the 
rights of the farmer. He is convinced 
also of the beneficent uses of capital, of 
the competitive system, and of free 
trade. 

And as the basis of his creed he has 
adopted the article urged upon him by 
the old “Man with the Sponge”: that 
the State is sick under the politicians’ 
inoculations of privilege. Special privi- 
leges cast as sops to capital, or labor, or 
agriculture, are alike breeders of dis- 
ease. Especially deadly to the workers 
on the land are the special privileges 
wrested from the State by organized 
labor; yet upon the land all stable so- 
ciety must rest. The matter is summed 
up in Larned’s reply to the deputation 
of strikers who are threatening to para- 
lyze industry if their arbitrary demands 
for privilege are not at once granted by 
the Government: 


The hundred-acre farm is the foundation 
of all our industry. You of the shop can- 
not compete with the men of the shop else- 
where. At present, fully thirty per cent of 
your Mey is not earned out of your 
product; it is contributed by men in unpro- 
tected industries under laws passed in the 
belief that diversified industry is in the gen- 
eral interest of the State. But is any Gov- 
ernment justified in compelling men who 
work ten hours and twelve hours a day to 
hand over a part of their earnings to men 
on ee to work more than eight hours a 

ay? 


A pregnant question, surely, for the 
radical American of our own latitude 


and period to answer for himself, in all 
candor. 


H. W. Boynton 
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The Run of the Shelves 


R. PUNCH’S History of the Great 

War” (Stokes) contains 170 car. 
toons and the best occasional verse and 
prose from the war issues. Of the Brit- 
ish spirit this is a significant document. 
There could be no more resolute and 
successful endeavor to smile down grief 
and care. In morale Punch must have 
been a potent factor. Bernard Part. 
ridge maintains the tradition of the 
serious political cartoon with distinction, 
“Ghosts at Versailles” is worthy of 
Tenniel himself. For the more intimate 
humors of the struggle Raven Hill is 
an admirable interpreter. Bateman, 
relatively a newcomer, is capital in bur- 
lesque and fertile in invention. Nothing 
better shows the imperturbability of Mr. 
Punch than that the intervention of the 
United States passes almost unnoticed. 
Britain had grown too used to doing for 
herself to waste words on a new ally. 
It is precisely the absence of the inter- 
national mind, a pretty cheap commodity 
at present, which makes this album re- 
freshing. It will be doing an intelligent 
guest a good turn to put it on the guest- 
room table. 


“When I Come Back” (Houghton Mif- 
flin) is the brief record of the military 
life of a young American soldier, a law- 
yer of infirm physique, sensitive appe- 
tite and shrinking habits, who, after a 
few months of arduous drill and a few 
weeks of manly service, died from the 
sliver of a flying shell on November 1 
in the Argonne. The story is quiet and 
the man taciturn, and it requires some 
art and a great deal of feeling on the 
part of Henry Sydnor Harrison, the nar- 
rator, to make this opacity transparent 
and this silence articulate. Mr. Harri- 
son, whose command of English and of 
better things than English is unques- 
tionable, has done his work with an art 
which can not hide his tenderness, and 
which his tenderness veils but does not 
hide. One would like to have been the 
author of such a book; one would like to 
have been its theme. 

Stories of this kind are valuable to us 
at the present moment; they rescue the 
war. We have seen what negotiators and 
Prime Ministers and Senators have ‘made 
of the fruits of other men’s unstinted 


sacrifice; it is good to get back to the’ 


simple valor of the trenches. What 
would the knapsack have thought of the 
green bag? The question is not one to 
be hastily or rashly answered. Perhaps 
men like this young lawyer, who faced 
the terrors of the work without flinch- 
ing, would have faced with serenity the 
imperfections of the result. The deduc- 
tions which human nature is sure to 
make from the just rewards of sacrifice 
are one of the things by which sacrifice is 
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intensified and ennobled. We pay twice 
for liberty. We pay in blood at York- 
town and Gettysburg, at Chateau- 
Thierry and St. Mihiel. We pay in fu- 
tilities, procrastinations, relapses, and 
bickerings at the conferences of diplo- 
matists and the sessions of Legislatures. 
After all, what choice have we? What 
if the price paid on the Meuse and in 
the Argonne be terrible, if the price paid 
on the Quai d’Orsay and in the Senate 
chamber be ignominious? Liberty is 
worth them both. 


Mr. Frederick Fairchild Sherman’s 
eight essays in “American Painters of 
Yesterday and To-day” are an agree- 
able by-product of his editorship of 
Art in America. Mr. Sherman is 
not an analytical, hence not a very 
penetrating critic, but he has the grace 
of good taste and trained enthusiasm. 
In particular he has a knack in the choice 
of a subject, and often brings out neg- 
lected aspects of his themes which are 
worth while. He treats, for example, 
the delightful miniature landscapes by 
Francis Murphy and Winslow Homer’s 
early figure pieces which have a quality 
of color often lacking in his marines. 
A sketch of Dwight Tryon carries one 
from the Cazin-like solidity of his be- 
ginnings to his later evanescent style. 
George Fuller, Wyatt Eaton, Arthur B. 
Davies, Harry W. Watrous, and the pa- 
triarch Benjamin West are similarly hit 
off with brevity and discretion. The 
book is fastidiously made at Mr. Sher- 
man’s own press, has thirty-one collo- 
type illustrations, and the edition is 
limited to five hundred copies. 


A believer in reincarnation and multi- 
ple personality might well imagine that 
the souls of Nietzsche, Ignatius Donnelly, 
and the evangelist Moody had formed an 
entente cordiale in the person of Mr. 
Snell Smith, the author of “America’s 
Tomorrow” (Britton Publishing Com- 
pany). Mr. Smith sets up a theory of 
mechanical expansion for nations. After 
just three hundred years of preparation, 
every great power will have reached an 
ambition which can only be satisfied by 
conquest. Its dominion will reach to 
precisely three hundred years when it 
in turn will give way to the next. This 
is a providential process which can be 
proved out of history. America’s climax 
will come in 1938. If shortly thereafter 
she manages to create a world state, in- 
ternationally governed, she may avoid 
her otherwise inevitable decline. All this 
is demonstrated out of the book of 
“Revelations,” by skilful inference from 
“the number of the east,” etc. Amateurs 
of this sort of prophecy and cosmology 
will doubtless find the book stimulating. 
To doubters it will merely seem raw and 
extravagant. 


The Established 
Church of England 


T is difficult to turn from the absorb- 
ing political and economical events of 
the day to the less urgent subject of the 
Established Church of England. Yet, 
if one would keep in view the entire 
field of contemporary English life one 
must—for the moment, at any rate—in- 
clude in a survey, however cursory, cer- 
tain suggestive movements in the Estab- 
lished Church. To put it shortly, there 
is now before Parliament a measure 
popularly termed the Enabling Bill. Be- 
fore these notes are printed it may have 
become a statute, for it has already 
passed the House of Lords, and it has 
been read a second time in the House of 
Commons. The object of this legisla- 
tion is to establish a representative 
Church Assembly, and also some smaller 
local bodies. To the first is transferred 
many of the powers of Parliament itself 
in relation to the Church of England. 
Those who are in favor of the Bill urge 
that the change will increase the effi- 
ciency of the Church of England as an 
organization, those who are opposed to it 
regard it as the beginning of the separa- 
tion of Church and State—a dangerous, 
from their point of view, thin end of a 
wedge. Be that as it may, one thing 
is clear, that the proposed enactment is 
a clear recognition by the Church of its 
own present inefficiency as an organized 
body, a fact which has been clear for a 
long time to impartial observers. That 
it has been out of touch with national 
feeling has also been apparent, never 
more so than during the Great War. 
But this Bill, though it may improve or- 
ganization, is in no sense an attempt by 
the Church to enlarge its influence as 
a spiritual force. The hostility of great 
numbers of the English people to the 
Established Church, which was a notice- 
able feature of much of the Victorian 
age, has almost disappeared. 

In this survey one should not omit 
to notice that the change has occurred, 
chiefly, because the Church of England 
has now but little share in the elemen- 
tary education of the country, whether 
in towns or rural districts, whilst at 
Oxford and Cambridge its influence is 
very slight. Nonconformist grievances, 
whether in regard to elementary schools 
or the ancient universities, have been 
remedied, with a consequent decrease 
in the influence of the Established 
Church. If the Church is no longer 
attacked it is also no longer defended. 
The Oxford movement has become only 
an historical event, and the tendencies 
of the High Church party towards 
Romanism no longer drive many good 
people into a panic nor produce bitter 
religious strife. Evolution which was 
so disturbing a factor in the last cen- 
tury is accepted as something almost 


commonplace and only stimulates ingeni- 
ous preachers to show how it can be 
reconciled with revealed religion. The 
Established Church thus exists to-day 
tolerated good-naturedly by the nation as 
a whole, which maintains that it per- 
forms useful social and moral functions, 
and regards it as part of the English pol- 
ity just as the ancient cathedral and the 
medieval parish church is a feature of 
the English landscape. 

The truth is that a national Estab- 
lished Church is a complete anachronism. 
The Church of England has had its day 
and can not be resuscitated as a national 
Church. It is, if we regard it from the 
point of view of the work it does and 
of its religious influence, already dis- 
established in fact. Bishops and other 
high ecclesiastical functionaries are ap- 
pointed by the Crown. No one objects 
because the practice hurts no one. It 
is not yet disestablished because for the 
most part its revenues are provided by 
owners of land only and so to the great 
mass of the nation its maintenance is no 
financial burden. If those revenues were 
diverted from the Church they would be 
transferred to other public purposes, 
so that those who support the Church 
compulsorily have no practical reason to 
agitate for a change. It remains in 
relation to the national welfare a minor 
beneficent force, to-day characterized by 
the lack of enthusiasm which was so re- 
markable in the eighteenth century. It 
produces no great divines, such as War- 
burton and his predecessors of the seven- 
teenth century, who, whatever might 
be the value of their forcibly expressed 
opinions, gave an intellectual lustre to 
the Established Church. Nor has it the 
simple emotionalism which is the chief 
support of the Nonconformist Churches, 
nor the simple-minded and unquestion- 
ing .devotion of the Roman Catholic 
Church to its faith and to its purpose. 
The Church of England appeals now, 
whole-heartedly, neither to reason or 
feeling; it has neither an intellectual 
nor an emotional influence. 

The system which is created by the 
Enabling Bill may possibly make the 
Church, as an organization, more effi- 
cient, but by removing Church legisla- 
tion from Parliament, it greatly weak- 
ens, if it does not unknowingly destroy, 
the nexus which binds together Church 
and State, and it makes of the Estab- 
lished Church a body more sectarian and 
less national. It is pretty obvious that 
if the Established Church becomes nar- 
rower and more sectarian, yet retains 
advantages, financial and social, from a 
connection with the State, it may under 
these circumstances arouse the resent- 
ment of unendowed religious bodies and 
the hostility of those who would regard 
its resources as better employed for 
secular purposes. 

E. S. Roscoz 
London, England, November 27 
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Somerset Maugham at the 
Liberty Theatre 


N “Cesar’s Wife,” in which Miss Billie 

Burke is now starring at the Liberty 
Theatre, Mr. Somerset Maugham has 
moved from London to Cairo. He has 
likewise made a second migration—from 
fashionable cynicism to emotional inter- 
est. There is a great deal of London in 
his Cairo, and there is a great deal of 
fashionable cynicism in his emotional 
play. The smartness, impartially di- 
vided between the gowns and the repar- 
tees, is all that one could wish. Indeed, 
the Maughamisms, if I may coin a word 
for those pleasantries which resemble 
scimitars in their brightness, their 
sharpness, and the symmetry of their 
expanding curves, are almost exceptional 
in their goodness. It is to the serious 
and pathetic Mr. Maugham that the 
spectator is troubled to adjust himself. 

Sir Arthur Little, a ripe diplomatist, 
brings to the British consular agency in 
Cairo a very young and very recent wife. 
He has a young secretary, and youth 
beckons to youth. The story is simple. 
The wife is open; the husband is con- 
siderate; the lover is fickle, and the wife, 
who has sinned only in heart, is cured, 
or convalescent, as the curtain falls. One 
goes away quite out of patience with the 
ridiculous fuss that is made over these 
small embarrassments in common plays 
and common life. Husbands are so rarely 
diplomatists. 

The suitor-husband is often irresist- 
ible. He charmed us, a little wag- 
gishly, in Sardou’s and de Najac’s “Di- 
vorcons,” more gravely in Augier’s “Ga- 
brielle.” But Sir Arthur Little is too 
magnanimous to be charming—to be 
even tolerable. The Foreign Office is 
recalling the young secretary to Paris; 
Sir Arthur obtains a revocation of this 
order. The motive is patriotic. When 
people like Mr. Maugham, to whom hu- 
man nature appears brittle or base, at- 
tempt to make it sublime, they make it 
inhuman. Sir Arthur can rise still fur- 
ther. He says to his wife: “I want you 
to look on your love as a thing of beauty.” 
This is too much. It may be gentlemanly 
in husbands to release, to pardon, to 
compassionate their wives, but the hus- 
band who slobbers over his wife’s pas- 
sion for somebody else is reptilian. The 
animal may exist; the human “Zoo” is 
extensive; but, if existent, I venture to 
say that he is not a Briton with twenty 
years of diplomatic triumphs in the con- 
sular service at his back. 

The wife, Violet, is a nestling crea- 
ture, and the closing scene, in which she 
sinks back with half affectionate, half in- 
different, placidity into her husband’s 
arms, is pretty enough. After all, why 
not the husband? Men to Violet are 


mostly cushions, and the difference in 
cushions, though appreciable, is not 
heart-breaking. The Violet whom Mr. 
Somerset Maugham presented to Miss 
Billie Burke was an attenuated creature, 
and the attenuation was carried still fur- 
ther in the Violet whom Miss Billie 
Burke handed over to the audience. It 
was impossible to be angry with a young 
person whose attitude toward her own 
oversight (it seemed hardly more) was 
so prettily regretful. Mr. Norman Tre- 
vor as Sir Arthur Little showed us the 
British oak—not to say the American 
pine—in a native sturdiness which di- 
plomacy had failed to plane or varnish. 
In this simplified version of his part he 
was agreeable, and perhaps it was not 
amiss that the character should receive 
back as a gift from Mr. Trevor a part of 
the manliness of which it had been un- 
fairly despoiled by Mr. Maugham. The 
only break in the symmetry of a rounded 
performance was the part of the young 
secretary. There are persons who have 
more power than the moral law itself to 
make adultery inexcusable. The actor of 
Roland Parry belonged, for the moment, 
to that class. 

The scenery was magnificent. There 
were two electrical moments when the 
dull-orange panes of the two windows 
were successively drawn aside, and the 
glories and rarities of Egypt, as Mr. 
Joseph Urban dared to picture them, in- 
vaded and possessed the scene. Ruskin, 
in the opening of the “Stones of Ven- 
ice,” contemplating the city’s image in 
the mirage of the lagoon, declared that 
it was hard to tell which was the city 
and which was the shadow. At the Lib- 
erty Theatre, with Mr. Urban, not only 
beautiful, but movingly dramatic, in his 
scenery, and Miss Billie Burke so purely 
decorative in the enactment of the hero- 
ine, it was difficult to tell which was the 
setting and which was the play. 


Lord Dunsany and the Quin- 
teros at the Neighborhood 
Playhouse 


NE Saturday evening of last month, 

the “Queen’s Enemies,” by Lord Dun- 
sany, and a “Sunny Morning,” by Sera- 
fin and Joaquin Alvarez-Quintero, were 
given by the Neighborhood Players, at 
their playhouse on Grand Street. The 
point in the “Queen’s Enemies,” a one- 
act Oriental play, appears to be the union 
in the same character of the infantile 
and the ferocious—a combination which, 
however remote from nature and ad- 
verse to beauty, undoubtedly has point. 
The queen invites her enemies to dine 
with her in a subterranean vault in 
Egypt; she beguiles them with suavities 
and puerilities and whimperings until 
the moment when her command closes 
the doors and opens the sluices, and 
buries her victims under the inrushing 


— 


waters of the Nile. A dinner in a vault 


is an actual and serious discomfort to 


the imagination, and nothing could ob 
viate this effect but a dignity and im. 


pressiveness in the setting which the 
Neighborhood Players, very naturally 
and excusably, were unable to supply, 
They were much more successful in the 
presentation of the little Spanish play, 
a “Sunny Morning,” in which two aged 
lovers, long since separated, meet each 
other by chance in a park in Madrid. It 
is one of the bitter-sweet plays—a cup 
with syrup on the top for the thoughtless, 
and aloes at the bottom for those whom 
life has taught and disillusioned. The 
acting was good. Miss Alice Lewisohn, 
who in the unnatural part of the queen 
hardly got beyond a querulous and stilted 
palaver, appeared to real advantage in 
Dona Laura. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


‘‘Salome’’ and ‘‘Mon- 


sieur Beaucaire’’ 


F Fcoe cnaeoage composers need encour- 
agement. And one of them, at least, 
seems to be getting it at last from his 
own countrymen. The happy exception 
to a rule which has obtained too long is 
Henry Hadley, whose “Cleopatra” will 
be heard, some time this season, at the 
Metropolitan, and whose “Salome” was 
performed the other day by the New 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Just why this composer should be fa- 
vored as he is, I do not know. Mr. Had- 
ley has undoubtedly much talent. But 
there are others who can boast of even 
more. For instance, Charles M. Loeff- 
ler, a musician of the very highest rank, 
who, up till now, has failed to break into 
the opera field. There is a tide, though, 
in the affairs of men. And Mr. Hadley 
somehow has not missed it. 

As a conductor, Mr. Hadley has his 
failings. He hardly leads—he follows— 
his musicians. But this does not de- 
tract much from the interest of his set- 
ting of “Salome.” He wrote that tone- 
poem, it appears, at Munich some months 
before or after the production of the 
work of the same name by Richard 
Strauss. Before this there had been two 
other efforts—indeed, three—in France, 
to set music to the story briefly first told 
in Holy Writ, and later on retold (with 


strange “embellishments”) by Oscar’ 


Wilde. 

In his “Hérodiade,” as we know, Jules 
Massenet (who abhorred the name of 
Jules) had dealt with Salome. The li- 
bretto of “Hérodiade,” however, had 
only a vague relationship to the original 
narrative of the Evangelist. At the be- 
ginning of this century, again, a French 
naval officer named Mariotte—or was it 
Marriotte?—produced an effective, and 
in some passages most expressive, “Sa- 

(Continued on page 690) 
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The 
‘Perfected 
Motor’’ 


The initial product (1888) of 
the Crocker- Wheeler Company 
was the “Perfected Motor.” 


A large electrical company 
using the “Perfected Motor” 
placed a tag stating that they 
approved of this motor. 


The Crocker-Wheeler Motors 


of today carry the endorsement 
of electrical manufacturers who 
insist on engineering as one of 
the requisites in the motors they 
buy. 





QML IZA 


President 




















Crocker-Wheeler Co. 


Ampere, N. J. 
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Review Reprints 





“The Passion for Justice” 


An exposure of the false doctrines of The Nation and the 
New Republic. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 








“Cutting Down the Corpse” 


A pocket-book-size edition, published to meet a demand 
for a reprint in a form which one can easily circulate 
among one’s associates. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 





“The Financial Situation” 


This article on THE MENACE OF INFLATION, writ- 
ten by George E. Roberts of The National City Bank, for- 
merly Director of the Mint, appeared in THE REVIEW 
November 22, 1919. 

On December 17 a Federal Reserve Bank in a Western 
state telegraphed for 2,500 copies of this reprint. 


10 copies or less, free on request. Larger quantities at cost. 


“The Creed” 


A well-known educational institution recently sent out 
5,000 copies of a folder.in which it reprinted “THE 
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lome,” which, strange to say, though in 
a crude and tentative way, may have sug- 
gested much to Richard Strauss. I 
heard it a few years ago in Paris, at 
the Gaité-Lyrique, where it was often 
sung. And, earlier still, a tragic pan- 
tomime, with a scenario by the late Ar- 
mand Silvestre and—myself, had been 
set to music by the composer Gabriel 
Pierné, and played with some success at 
the theatre now known as the Athénée, 
with Loie Fuller in the character of the 
“heroine.” 

Mr. Hadley’s able arrangement of the 
story, in symphonic form, is often elo- 
quent enough to dispense with words and 
to evoke hot Eastern pictures without 
scenery. It could not, to be sure, be 
called a masterpiece. Nor would the 
American’s best friends be well-advised 
if they provoked comparisons. But, as 
a suggestion of the languorous, lustful 
drama of the Irish poet, it serves its pur- 
pose. The famous “Dance of the Seven 
Veils” is scored with skill. It has vo- 
luptuous charm and not a little fancy. 
Moreover, in this tone-poem we are 
spared the atrocious horror of that final 
episode which, in the days of Mr. Hein- 
rich Conried’s management, caused the 
expulsion of “Salome” from the Metro- 
politan. 

Since Strauss and Henry Hadley 
wrote their works, two more “Salomes” 
have been heard, here and abroad—one 
the much-talked-of “Vision of Salome,” 
in which Maud Allen made such a sensa- 
tion in London, and the other, Florent 
Schmitt’s symphonic drama. 

To most Broadway music-lovers, tone- 
poems and symphonies appeal less po- 
tently than light operas. For one man 
or one woman in New York who heard 
“Salome” played by the New Symphony 
Orchestra, twenty will have been drawn 
to the New Amsterdam by the new op- 
eretta—styled on the bills “romantic 
opera” of André Messager. 

The name of this engaging work it- 
self attracts. “Monsieur Beaucaire.” It 
recalls to us the short story of Booth 
Tarkington and the successful little play 
which was produced here with so much 
success by Mansfield. The name of Mr. 
Messager is also a real asset. The com- 
poser has a well-earned reputation, due 
to two earlier light operas from his pen, 
his “La Basoche” and “Véronique.” The 
better of them has been long forgotten 
by most New York playgoers. But it will 
shortly be revived in Paris at the Opéra 
Comique, of which Mr. Messager is now, 
for the second time, the musical director. 

The libretto which Frederick Lonsdale 
has hewn out of the novel of Booth Tar- 
kington might be improved on. It 
pleased me less than several very pretty 
lyrics by Adrian Ross which grace that 
text-book. In this operetta (for it is 
really an operetta, and not an opera, 
though on the French stage it might 


rank as an opera comique), much that 
amused us in the play and in the book 
has of necessity been omitted. We hear 
some reference now and then to the 
French barber who shaved fops and wits 
in Bath. But it is not as what was once 
called a tonsorial artist, but as the 
keeper of a select gambling house, that 
the disguised Prince is introduced to us 
in the Prologue—and, exposition—by 
the librettist. In his gambling house, 
Monsieur Beaucaire reveals his love for 
his “red English rose,” the Lady Mary, 
and traps the villainous Duke of Win- 
terset, his rival. In the first act Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, masquerading as the 
Duc de Chateau-Rien, is presented to her 
ladyship and fights a duel. In the sec- 
ond, and by far the most impressive, of 
the three—or, counting the Prologue, 
the four—episodes in the story, he is 
denounced by Winterset and attacked by 
his accomplices. While in the third and 
last act he resumes his proper dignity 
and discomfits his enemies. 

There are touches, here and there, of 
humor and sentiment in the dialogue, 
and once or twice we have a flash of wit. 
The most admirable feature of the li- 
bretto, beyond doubt, is the finale of the 
second act—in which the supposed (and 
now exposed) “Monsieur Beaucaire” 
sinks back, supported by his friends, and 
the red rose which has been given him 
by his sweetheart is dyed doubly red in 
his warm blood. That incident to some 
will seem more worthy of the French 
composer’s talent than the preceding 
scenes. It charms one by its genuine 
grace and art. 

It seems a pity that, to suit the taste 
of London (for which “Monsieur Beau- 
caire” was written), Mr. Messager 
should have allowed himself to be be- 
guiled into occasional efforts to repeat 
Sir Arthur Sullivan. His French art 
does not suit the English style. And it 
rather pained (as well as startled some of 
us) to catch echoes, as it were, of more 
than one of Sir Arthur’s ditties in his 
music. 

There are various light and graceful 
airs and duos, trios and ensembles, in 
the score of “Monsieur Beaucaire.” “The 
Red Rose” song should surely please the 
general. So may some other numbers. 

But if “Monsieur Beaucaire” should 
make a hit here, as it did in London, it 
will be thanks less to the dainty though 
not very striking music of Mr. Mes- 
sager, and its interpretation by the 
principals in the cast, than to the set- 
ting of the work, the delightful costumes 
of the beaux and belles of Bath, and the 
stage pictures, which have been provided 
by the producers. For these and other 
things we are indebted to Mr. Gilbert 
Miller and to Mr. Erlanger. 

The chief characters in the operetta 
are entrusted to Marion Greene (Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire), Mr. Robert Parker 
(the Duke of Winterset), Mr. Lennox 


— 


Pawle (Frederick Bantison), Mr. Rob- 
ert Cunningham (Beau Nash), Marjorie 
Burgess (Lucy) and Blanche Tomlin 
(Lady Mary). In London Maggie Teyte 
appeared as the heroine. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 


Books and the News 
English Books of 1919 


UPPLEMENTING other lists which 
have appeared in this place, and con- 
sidering suitability as gifts, the follow- 
ing books are named. They are by Eng- 
lish or Irish writers, are of the present 
year, most of them are inexpensive, and 
all should be easily obtainable before 
Christmas, in view of the fact that they 
come from American publishing houses, 
For the novels, the lover of Dickens 
may like Sir Harry Johnston’s “The Gay- 
Dombeys” (Macmillan), but he who 
cares for a story of English politics and 
society is almost sure to enjoy it, 
Compton Mackenzie’s “Sylvia and Mi- 
chael” (Harper) appeals primarily to 
readers interested in a certain set of 
characters, but should interest almost 
anyone for its curious picture of life in 
the Balkan states during the war. Lovers 
of Conrad need only the mention of “The 
Arrow of Gold” (Doubleday), just as the 
name of William De Morgan is to many 
persons enough recommendation for his 
“The Old Madhouse” (Holt). May Sin- 
clair’s “Mary Olivier” (Macmillan) is 
highly praised. Hugh Walpole’s “Jere- 
my” (Doran) is an admirable story of 
a little boy, while Aumonier’s “The Quer- 
rils’ (Century) contains both incident 
and psychological study, more success- 
fully balanced than is usual in the aver- 
age novel. Three novels of adventure 
are: Stacpoole’s “The Beach of Dreams” 
(Lane), Anthony Hope’s “The Secret of 
the Tower” (Appleton) and Oppenheim’s 
“The Box With Broken Seals” (Little). 
For a few important books about the 
war, Viscount French’s “1914” (Hough- 
ton) is partly controversial, but wholly 
interesting. G. M. Trevelyan writes 
“Scenes From Italy’s War” (Houghton) 
and Lord Dunsany is the author of some 
sketches called “Unhappy Far 
Things” (Little). General Sir Freder- 
ick Maurice’s “The Last Four Months: 
How the War Was Won” (Little), with 
its splendid tributes to America’s fight- 
ing achievement, is good reading for 
every American, and should be prescribed 
for malignant England-haters, of what- 
ever nation. The lighter side of the 
war is excellently treated in “Mr. 
Punch’s History of the Great War” 
(Stokes), in which the illustrations are 
the chief feature. In the same field is 
“A Last Diary of the Great War?” 
(Lane), by “Saml. Pepys, Jr.” Ian 
Hay’s “The Last Million” (Houghton) 
is another appreciation of America’s ° 
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army. Mrs. Humphry Ward, in “Fields 
of Victory” (Scribner) continues her 
writings on this subject. 

Undoubtedly, the most amusing Eng- 
lish book of the year is Daisy Ashford’s 
“The Young Visiters” (Doran), which 
skeptics of the never-say-die breed still 
attribute to Sir James Barrie. Another 
humorous book is Garstin’s “The Mud 
Larks” (Doran), stories of the trenches, 
originally printed in Punch. Readers 
little addicted to hunting have thorough- 
ly enjoyed Masefield’s “Reynard the Fox” 
(Macmillan), a ballad of the chase, but 
1 am rather less at sea on a ship than on 
a horse, and would choose Miss C. Fox 
Smith’s rattling nautical poems, in 
“Sailor Town” (Doran). New York has 
seen, this week, Drinkwater’s “Abra- 
ham Lincoln; a Play” (Houghton). 
Other dramatic works are Pinero’s “So- 
cial Plays” (Dutton), Shaw’s “Heart- 
break House” (Brentano), and Gordon 
Craig’s “The Theatre Advancing” (Lit- 
tle). 

Ralph Nevill’s “Life and Letters of 
Lady Dorothy Nevill” (Dutton) could 
not fail to be enjoyable, especially if it 
resulted in sending any reader, who has 
not had that pleasure, to Lady Dorothy’s 
own books. If the essays in “Leaves in 
the Wind” (Dutton) are equal to Mr. 
H. M. Brock’s illustrations for them, 
then the author, “Alpha of the Plough,” 
is one of England’s most brilliant essay- 


ists. 
ran), by W. H. Hudson, is varied and 
pleasing. Sir George Younghusband re- 
lates many historical romances in “The 


“The Book of a Naturalist” (Do- 


Tower of London From Within” 
(Doran). 
EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
Books Received 


FICTION 


Benson, E. F. Up and Down. Doran. 

Bojer, Johan. The Face of the World. 
Moffat, Yard. $1.75 net. 

Blythe, S. G. Hunkins. 

Comstock, Harriet T. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Graeve, Oscar. Youth Goes Seeking. Dodd, 
Mead. 

Jerome, J. K. All Roads Lead to Calvary. 
Dodd, Mead. $1.75, 


Doran. $1.75 net. 
Unbroken Lines. 


Marshall, Archibald. Sir Harry. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75. 

Morris, Gouverneur. The Wild Goose. 
Scribner. $1.75 net. 


Oppenheim, G. P. The Box With Broken 
Seals. Little, Brown. $1.75 net. 

Polly Masson. By the author of “The 
Clash.” Dutton. $1.75. 

Richmond, Grace S. Red and Black. 
Doubleday, Page. 

Steiner, E. A. Sanctus Spiritus and Com- 
pany. Doran. 


Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Helena. Dodd, 
Mead. $1.75. 

Willsie, Honoré. The Forbidden Trail. 
Stokes. $1.60 net. 






BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 
Scott, Mrs. Clement. Old Days in Bohe- 
mian London. Stokes. 
Williams, A. R. Lenin. The Man and His 
Work. N. Y.: Scott & Seltzer. $1.35 net. 


DRAMA AND POETRY 
Keler, Charles. Sequoia Sonnets. 
The Live Oak Publ. Co. 
ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 


Beers, H. A. Four Americans. Yale. $1. 

Hendrick, Ellwood. Percolator Papers. 
Harper. $1.75 net. 

Rose, R. S. and Bacon, L. The Lay of the 
Cid. Berkeley: University of California 


Press. 
GIFT BOOKS 


Burgess, T. W. The Burgess Bird Book for 
Children. Little, Brown. $2.50 net. 
Hudson, W. H. The Book of a Naturalist. 


Doran. 
Child’s Garden 


Berkeley : 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. 
of Verses. Stories All Children Love Series. 
Lippincott. $1.50 net. 

Twain, Mark. Saint Joan of Arc. Harper. 

GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS 

Bullitt, W. C. The Bullitt Mission to Rus- 
sia. Huebsch. 50 cents. 

Fiske, A. K. The Modern Bank. New re- 
vised edition. Appleton. $2.25 net. 

Oakesmith, John. Race and Nationality. 
Stokes. $4 net. 

Rai, Lapat. The Political Future of India. 
Huebsch. $1.50. 

PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 

Buckham, J. W. Progressive Religious 
Thought in America. Houghton Mifflin. $2. 

Where is Christ? A Question for Christians. 
By an Anglican Priest in China. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.25. 
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[N these days of high prices you will find 
no similar expenditure which will bring 
more satisfaction than a REVIEW subscrip- 


tion. 


Among the many reasons for this 


selection consider six: 


1. 


2. 


You can easily procure this gift even if you have 
delayed until “the last minute.” 


Your friends will thank you for introducing them to 
THE REVIEW. 


The fact that your friends will also be reading THE 
REVIEW will give you another common interest. 


A gift of THE REVIEW means not one, but fifty-two 


remembrances. 


The purchase of THE REVIEW is not ill-advised 
spending, such as Christmas often precipitates. 


Many persons consider that, during the present intel- 
lectual stampede, it is a public service to support this 
journal. 
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Organ of sane American progress 
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The Counting Roo 
““To-be-Continued”’ 


Readers of THE REVIEW are a 
that its editorial policies are continug 








(a) Nearly every issue has con 
authoritative matter in regard to ¢ 
ditions in Russia, the political diseag 
centre of the world; 

(6) The fundamentals of curre 
American politics are considered ever 
week ; : 

(c) A series of articles written by 
woman indicate to the woman voter he 
new and great responsibilities and 
portunities for service. 

(d) The subject of music is 
larly treated by an authority. 

(e) THE REVIEW continues § 
promote constructive measures insteg 
of destructive experiments; and in 
sponse to a public demand, exposes the 
false positions of its radical contem 
poraries. 

(f) The underlying problems 
finance are the subject of impo 
articles. 


Books, old and new, on timely top 
are listed every week by Mr. Pea 
of the New York Public Library. 
this department he has given valuable 
bibliographies on the following subjects?” 
Strikes, Mexico, China, Treaties, Cris te 
Foreign Visitors, American Governmer 
Prohibition, Armenia, Reference Book 8, 
Ireland, The Industrial Problem, Chik 
dren’s Books, Gift Books. Single copi 
of THE REVIEW containing these lists 
are available. | 

These are among the strands wo 
into the fibre of THE REVIEW as 
comes from the press each week. 


Bringing the World into the 
Classroom 


The desire to link teaching with cu b 
events—to bring the outside world into the” 
classroom—is the mark of the modern” 
educator. The Department of English, 
-Wellesley; the Department of History, 
Haverford; the Department of Eng b, 
University of North Carolina; Department 
of Political Science, Western Reserve Uni- 4 
versity; Department of English, Universi oe 
of Wisconsin; Department of Higher Jour- 
nalism, University of South California; and” 
Department of English, Vassar; are among” 
the progressive educational organizations 
which are agg nage the reading of THE 
REVIEW by their students. 

James Main Dixon, Professor of nea 
Journalism, University of Southern ’ 
fornia, makes this statement: 

“My reasons for using THE REVIEW 
as a ‘required’ in the class I conduct ‘ 
the Higher Journalism, is the need I 
nize for a capable weekly digest of 
political and literary situation. . - . 
Careful perngeeae, summing up 
situation, well-balanced leading arti 
just and incisive reviews; such matter, a 
steadily, from week to week, makes thé 
very best kind of training.” 
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